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Out of the Past 

In this issue appears a short sketch about Ed¬ 
mund Booth, generally credited with being the 
founder of the National Association of the Deaf. 
This sketch is, we hope, the forerunner of a series 
of articles dealing with notable deaf men (and 
women) of bygone days. As will be noted in the ar¬ 
ticle itself, Mr. Booth made a name for himself in 
the State of Iowa by being connected with the state 
legislature and as longtime editor of a weekly news¬ 
paper. We wonder if there somewhere exists some 
of Mr. Booth’s writings about his trip to California 
in Gold Rush days. 

While we are speaking of bygone days, we would 
like to voice an appeal to an oldtimer (who has ac¬ 
cess to copies of the old SILENT WORKER) to 
start writing a monthly column of excerpts from the 
magazine of 50 years or so ago. 

New Deadline 

Striving to get the magazine out a bit earlier, we 
are announcing a new deadline, the 20th of the 
month before publication. The 20th is the absolute 
deadline, and we would prefer to have copy in our 
hands by the 15th. Such a policy should enable us 
to accommodate our advertisers much better, too. 
We don’t like to print Swinging items that are stale, 
so we request all our correspondents to keep the an¬ 
nounced deadline in mind. 

Pictures and accompanying cutlines make better 
“news” than lengthy paragraphs, and we have found 
that our readers prefer more pictures than we have 
been able to publish. When deaf persons are writ¬ 
ten up by daily newspapers and similar publications, 
the accompanying pictures are better for SILENT 
WORKER purposes than the. full-length clippings. 
Cutlines can be expanded to give the gist of the 
stories. 


Three Big Years for Washington 

Washington, D. C., will be very much in the spot¬ 
light in 1963, 1964, and 1965. Next June, the Inter¬ 
national Congress will be held in conjunction with 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
In 1964, the National Association of the Deaf and 
the Gallaudet College Alumni Association will hold 
their conventions in succession. For the GCAA it 
will be a very fitting occasion—the 100th anniver¬ 
sary of the founding of the College. Then in 1965 
the United States will be playing host to the Xth 
International Games for the Deaf. 

Three big summers—and a tremendous amount 
of work for the Gallaudet College staff and the deaf 
residents of the Washington area is in the offing. 
Quite a few deaf visitors will be on hand for all 
three events. Far be it from us to encourage people 
to attend one affair to the exclusion of the others. 
For all, our best wishes—and our cooperation as a 
news medium. 

It Takes Money . . . 

Why don’t more publications of the deaf exist? 
Why doesn’t the National Association of the Deaf 
expand its activities? Why are so many of our or¬ 
ganizations compelled to expend so much time and 
effort in fund-raising projects? Why is support of 
some organizations so hard to come by? Why cannot 
our organizations get funds from national founda¬ 
tions, from community funds, and the like? Why 
does the NAD lack a full-time Home Office Staff? 

We wind up repeating our questions—and the 
above are only a few of the “Why’s.” Until the NAD 
and other organizations can depend on individual 
dues, regardless of the manner in which they are 
collected, all fund-raising efforts will fall short. 
While we can still count on some outside help, until 
the majority of the deaf are willing to pay their fair 
share of expenses, there simply isn’t any answer. 
This isn’t a lecture. It isn’t a plea. It is merely a 
statement of fact. Instead of criticizing, the intro¬ 
spective question should be (for every deaf person) : 
WHAT AM I DOING TO HELP? 
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THE Very Active Man ... 

Dave Peikoff— 

The Force Behind The Gallaudet College Centennial Fund 


By Dorotha Sue Scott 



At his desk on Kendall Green, Dr. David Peikoff checks letters connected with the Gallaudet College 
Centennial Fund Drive. He had already made two swings around the country and maintains a 
voluminous correspondence with alumni and others. Those who know him best claim Dave is not 
the type to stay chained to a desk for long—he prefers to be out before an audience, be it of 

one or hundreds. 


Interviewing Dave Peikoff is much the 
same as sitting in the middle of a hurri¬ 
cane. For the same irrevocable force 
and power is there. But whereas a hurri¬ 
cane is an ill wind that blows no good, 
Dave is one of the best things that has 
happened to the deaf in general and to 
Gallaudet College in particular. 

Now, this is not to insinuate that Dave 
Peikoff is a “windbag,” in any sense of 
the word. But when he extols his pet 
project, the Gallaudet College Centen¬ 
nial Fund, he would put Daniel Webster 
to shame. And that is no mean feat! 

From a humble beginning at the turn 
of the century, to a meteoric rise as a 
leader among the deaf, Dave Peikoff 
stands today as a “great” in the ranks of 
the leaders of the deaf. 

Born in Yanoschina, Poltava, Russia, 
in 1900, Dave Peikoff was one of 15 chil¬ 
dren. He lost his hearing at the age of 
five as the result of brain fever brought 
about when he followed his two older 
sisters bound for rural school during a 
raging blizzard. Hours later they found 
him ill clad and buried in a snow drift. 
Shortly afterward Dave’s family emi¬ 
grated to Canada. Educated at the Man¬ 
itoba School for the Deaf in Winnipeg, 
he ran away from school at 17 and 
worked as a linotype operator until he 
entered Gallaudet College some seven 
years later. Dave was considered “old” 
by all standards, since he had more age 
on him than most of the other students. 
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One of his classmates was barely 15. 
Dave admits sheepishly to having flunked 
the English entrance examination be¬ 
cause “I failed to read both sides of the 
exam paper.” 

Although he may have been older in 
years, Dave set out to be the champ 
office-holder and fund-raiser while in 
college. A staunch member of the Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity, he served as Grand 
Rajah, was head senior, editor of the 
Buff and Blue , and president of the Lit¬ 
erary Society. Each of these offices was 
no mere child’s play; he was also varsity 
football manager for two years in a row. 

While in this latter category, he put 
on a show that has been unsurpassed. 
With the Washington Redskins and Sen¬ 
ators both out of town, Dave envisioned 
a day that would attract all of D. C. to 
see Gallaudet play Bridgewater Univer¬ 
sity. So he inveigled the use of Griffith 
Stadium for his favorite football team. 
But, unfortunately, Dave overlooked lit¬ 
tle Annapolis and the Army-Navy game 
which converted Washington, D.C., into 
a ghost town for that day. As it was, 
very few people turned out for this 
game so Dave threw up his hands in dis¬ 
gust and never again ventured as big an 
exploitation. 

After college, Dave remained in D.C. 
with hopes of studying for his master’s 
degree. At the same time he went to work 
at the old Washington Post f and made 
quite a name for himself as an all-round 
linotype operator. He was the proverbial 
thorn in the flesh of the then foreman 


who during previous years had been in¬ 
carcerated in the Federal penitentiary in 
Atlanta for openly boasting of the 
Kaiser and his predicted triumph over 
the Allies; and the same foreman whose 
maltreatment of a war veteran printer 
led the latter to shoot him down in the 
composing room. Dave had just cinched 
a situation and was moving up on the 
regular working force when Wall Street’s 
crash made its impact on everybody and 
everything. Dave’s permanent job van¬ 
ished overnight, and Dave’s tormenting 
foreman forced him as a substitute to 
handle an impossible assignment con¬ 
trary to union chapel rules. However, at 
a chapel meeting held two hours after 
Dave was given the heave-ho, the union 
voted unanimously to have him rein¬ 
stated. But greener pastures beckoned 
Dave and t he headed for Hartford, Conn., 
where he remained for one year until 
the World Congress of the Deaf, spon¬ 
sored by the National Association of the 
Deaf, lured him to Buffalo in 1930. 

Dave finally returned to Canada and 
did a little “cradle-snatching” by marry¬ 
ing Pauline Nathanson, ex-’36. Sweet 
and charming Polly has been Dave’s con¬ 
stant companion and is quite a foil for 
his keen wit. Her energy is boundless— 
how could it be otherwise—and her en¬ 
thusiasm for Dave’s projects matches his 
own. From this union came two daugh¬ 
ters, Myrna Lou and Joyce Mendelle. 

The former while a student at the 
University of Cincinnati drifted into 
Israel one summer day where she joined 
the Army of Israel undergoing rigorous 
training maneuvers required of all the 
youngsters. She later became identified 
with the intelligence branch and “loved 
every minute of it.” But she also loved 
somebody the more. On their honey¬ 
moon to Canada, Myrna’s husband fell 
in love with the new country, and they 
dropped anchors up there for good. 
They have two children, a son and a 
daughter, both of whom dote on 
“Grandma” Polly. Joyce was graduated 
from the University of Toronto in 1960, 
and attended night school at George 
Washington University last year. She is 
currently majoring in social work at the 
University of Manitoba in Winnipeg 
where she lives with her sister, Myrna, 
and her family. 

Dave and a hearing partner estab¬ 
lished a printing business in Winnipeg 
and operated it until 1936 when his 
father-in-law bought out a bedding com¬ 
pany and persuaded Dave and his family 
to move to Toronto. Until January, 
1961, Dave was service manager in the 
family-owned Sealy Mattress Co., of 
Toronto. He first obtained a temporary 
leave of absence and was subsequently 
given the privilege of an unconditional 
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Polly Peikoff (nee Pauline Nathanson, ex-’36) is 
getting to be almost as well known as Dr. David 
Peikoff himself as they crisscross the country 
together in the interests of the Gallaudet College 
Centennial Fund. 

leave of absence when he accepted the 
chairmanship of the Centennial Fund. 

Among his more prominent offices— 
and there are more than a few—Dave 
served as president and secretary of the 
Winnipeg Club of the Deaf. As founder 
of the Western Canada Association of 
the Deaf in 1922-23, he was instrumental 
in setting up the McDermid Scholarship 
Fund to assist needy Canadian students 
to attend Gallaudet College. This was 
the nucleus of the Canadian Deaf 
Scholarship Fund of $45,000 which still 
exists today. It was merged in 1945 
much due to Dave’s untiring efforts. In 
1950 or thereabouts Joseph Atkinson, 
owner and publisher of the Toronto Star, 
died, and in his will he created a $100,- 
000,000 Joseph Atkinson Foundation. 
One of the main provisions of this will 
was for the trustees to invest the capital 
and annually to distribute the income 
thus received among three sources: char¬ 
ity, education and science. Such benefits 
were to be confined to bonafide residents 
of Ontario. As chairman of the Canadian 
Deaf Scholarship Fund from its incep¬ 
tion, Dave wrote a stirring letter of plea 
to the foundation trustees which resulted 
in annual outright scholarship grants to 
deaf Ontario students totalling over 
$30,000. The late Joseph Atkinson was 
a crusader for the underprivileged, and 
Dave was able to convince him of the 
deaf students’ plight. This was to be a 
lever for other provinces in Canada to 
help outstanding deaf students of their 
schools. 

Dave was for one term secretary, and 
for the next 19 consecutive years presi¬ 
dent of the Ontario Association of the 
Deaf. He toiled from inception in 1940 
until his removal to Washington, D.C., 
as secretary of the Canadian Association 
of the Deaf. While with the OAD he set 
up and published the OAD News which 
was one of the foremost newspapers of 
the deaf. The paper was published by 
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Dave and several others in a large com¬ 
mercial shop whose proprietor permitted 
the deaf crew to operate during week¬ 
ends when the regular staff was absent. 
The expenses were very small, and the 
journal carried speeches, news and arti¬ 
cles of the deaf to hearing people as 
well. 

In 1945, while Dave was president of 
the OAD, a move was inaugurated to 
close the Ontario School for the Deaf by 
the Ontario Department of Education. 
This aroused the OAD which went on 
the warpath. When the government set 
up a Royal Commission on Education, 
the OAD hired top-notch lawyers and 
produced 100 pages of printed testimony 
from outstanding educators and experts. 
Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson was brought 
from California to testify at one of the 
four hearings participated in by the lead¬ 
ers of the OAD. As a result of the vig¬ 
orous overtures by the organized deaf, 
the Ontario Department of Education 
began to realize how badly the special 
field of the deaf had been neglected. 
New equipment, pay raises for teachers 
have since been provided, and curtail¬ 
ment of day schools effected. A new 
school head was chosen, and to prepare 
him for his new job, he and his wife 
were given full salary while they toured 
schools in Europe for one whole year, 
followed by another year of travel and 
observation in the United States. At¬ 
tendance at the Belleville School, usually 
hovering around 300 mark suddenly 
spurted to 536. Realizing that to exceed 
the maximum attendance mark of 500 
was to court danger, the Ontario gov¬ 
ernment went ahead to build a second 
public residential school valued at $10,- 
000,000, to accommodate another 500 
students. This new school at Milton, On¬ 
tario, which is about 30 miles west of 
Toronto, is due to open in 1963. 

Dave has also been prominent in the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 
He served as vice president from 1947- 
51, and became the chief agent in Can¬ 
ada for the last two years prior to his 
emigration to his new job in Washington. 
He was, for several years, the chief fund¬ 
raiser for the National Association of 
the Deaf. He did much for the NAD En¬ 
dowment Fund at a time when the NAD 
was badly in need of financial assistance 
to maintain a Home Office. That was in 
1950—some 12 years ago—yet to the 
NAD it meant a step toward financial 
security. 

Dave also held the office of vice presi¬ 
dent in the Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association before he became president 
for two triennial terms. He was serving 
his third term when the challenge came 
for him to head the Centennial Fund. 
The Gallaudet Alumni Bulletin got its 
baptismal start in Toronto in the same 
commercial printshop where the OAD 
News was also handled. 

In 1957, thoroughly aroused by the 
tyranny of exclusive oralism in Great 
Britain which had had an evil effect on 
the educational masters of Canada, Dave 
decided to do something. Over in Eng¬ 
land lived Dr. Eric S. Greenaway, the 



Joyce, the younger of the two Peikoff daughters, 
is currently attending the University of Winnipeg 
(Manitoba) and majoring in social work. 


bravest and the most brilliant critic of 
this system. As headmaster of Yorkshire 
Residential School for the Deaf in Don¬ 
caster, England, Dr. Greenaway, like the 
Rock of Gibraltar, stood steadfastly by 
the combined system, but he was always 
at a disadvantage because he had never 
had a chance to visit North America to 
see the celebrated combined system in 
practice. Dave accordingly raised $4,000 
from among his deaf friends to enable 
both Dr. and Mrs. Greenaway to tour 
the North American continent. 

In a 144-page report of “Tour and 
Observations of Schools for the Deaf in 
North America,” Dr. Greenaway, in his 
foreword, had this to say: 

“I, thus, take this opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing my gratitude to the deaf of 
Canada who made this tour possible and 
to demonstrate my great pride that, as a 
teacher of the deaf, I had gained their 
friendship. In particular, I am indebted 
to the dynamic personality, Dr. David 
Peikoff, of Toronto, who was the prime 
mover and untiring worker. It was he 
who instigated the idea and it was he 
who was responsible for every single 
item in a stupendous piece of organiza¬ 
tion, which was perfect from the begin¬ 
ning to end. It was he who made it pos¬ 
sible for my wife to come with me and 
thus ensure the personal happiness and 
the social success of the tour. The deaf 
of Canada are, indeed, fortunate in hav¬ 
ing such a great deaf leader and Gallau¬ 
det College may well be proud of its 
work while it produces such men.” 

To return to Dave’s service with the 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association: 
He learned with dismay as the organiza¬ 
tion president that the anthology of 
prose and poetry by the deaf project had 
been hanging fire for more than 30 years. 
He decided there would be no more politi¬ 
cal football of this project which had 
been kicked from one administration to 
another. Enlisting the help of a friend he 
locked himself up in his company print- 
shop one long weekend and stood by his 
multilith machine which kept running 
until it finished 800 copies of 400 pages 
each—the entire job completed on the 
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Myrna, older of the Peikoff daughters, is shown 
with her husband and son, Mark Steve. 

press over the same weekend. A com¬ 
mercial bindery did the finishing process 
during the next month but the GCAA 
finally did get out its literary gem. 

By now, you would think Dave’s story 
could very well stop right there and we 
could see him sitting in his favorite 
rocker with a look of contentment on 
his face but without the proverbial pipe. 
But our story does not stop there. In 
fact, we have only warmed to the sub¬ 
ject. We come now to Dave’s newfound 
interest—the Gallaudet College Centen¬ 
nial Fund. With less than two years re¬ 
maining before the Centennial celebra¬ 
tion begins in 1964, donations and 
pledges have thus far surpassed anyone’s 
expectations. 

In a year and a half since its start, 
the minimum goal of $100,000, all in 
cash, has been realized. It is expected 
that pledges will be at the plateau of 
$300,000 by the end of 1962, and the 
campaign is still in high gear with a final 
hoped-for goal set for one million 
dollars. 

Dave was highly pleased that the 
Fund had reached its goal in such a short 
time, but he also quickly pointed out that 
there was still much to be done. Dave 
and his mainstays on the Centennial 
Fund Commission—Dr. Boyce R. Wil¬ 
liams, James N. Orman, Alan B. Cram- 
matte, Leon Auerbach, L. Stephen 
Cherry, Dr. L. M. Elstad, Dr. Howard 
Quigley, W. T. Griffing and Ray Wenger 
—are more than eager to extol the value 
and the need of the fund. They stress the 
restrictive nature of the Centennial Fund, 
meaning it cannot be touched until 
1964-65, and then only on the terms and 
conditions set forth by the GCAA Board 
of Directors and the Gallaudet College 
Board of Directors. Under no other 
terms can the Centennial Fund be used. 

It is hoped that a graduate scholarship 
of $500,000 will be set up so that prom- 
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ising deaf graduates of Gallaudet College 
might continue their education beyond 
the master’s level. As most of us look 
up to the doctors of the profession, it is 
sad to note that very few deaf men have 
accomplished this goal. Finances and 
lack of enthusiasm have played a large 
part in the deplorable thin ranks among 
the deaf holders of doctorates. With our 
proposed fellowship program as an in¬ 
centive, the deaf will be able to carve 
more admirable niches when given the 
opportunity to climb higher and to fash¬ 
ion doctoral careers. 

It is also hoped that the Fund can ac¬ 
cumulate some of the theatrical talent 
among all of the deaf in the form of a 
repertory. These dramatic plays would 
be given in cities throughout the country 
where there are large numbers of deaf 
people. In this way the cultural uplift of 
the deaf will be accomplished on a dur¬ 
able basis. Another project close to the 
hearts of the deaf would be a mobile art 
exhibit through which the creative gen¬ 
ius of the deaf could be shown the world 
over on appropriate occasions. 

An International Alumni House, on 
the grounds of Gallaudet College, is also 
in the cards. This is envisioned as a 
home away from home for the alumni 
while in Washington. Literary works by 
the deaf will also be published and a re¬ 
search program instituted. 

On Oct. 15 of last year Dave launched 
a pilot project in the parents’ campaign 
affecting five areas of operation. He se¬ 
cured splendid co-operation from some 
500 undergraduates at Gallaudet College 
to mail to their parents letters of appeal 
and illustrative brochures. The same set 
of campaign literature has been sent to 
other participating schools: the Kendall 
School, the Virginia, North Carolina and 
Illinois Schools. 

The initial response to this experi¬ 
mental plan has been so outstandingly 
successful that a national drive on other 
schools will get under way after Jan. 15, 
1963. Clubs of the deaf throughout the 
United States have also received letters 
of appeal for c ntributions to the Cen¬ 
tennial Fund. A good number have been 
quickly responsive, others wanted to take 
time to submit to their members for 
ratification. It is hoped that considerable 
support can be received from this source 
as then we will be able to demonstrate 
to U. S. Congress the universal sense of 
gratitude of the American deaf for that 
superb confidence the American Govern¬ 
ment had in the potentialities of well- 
educated adult deaf. It is to be recalled 
that Congress faced a most difficult de¬ 
cision in 1864 before Abraham Lincoln 
signed the charter to launch the world’s 
only college for the deaf. 

The Centennial Fund? It will succeed 
because Dave believes in it. No one ex¬ 
pects it to fail, and Dave is just the per¬ 
son to show us its value and to make us 
want to have a part in its ultimate 
success. 

Dr. L. M. Elstad, president of Gallau- 



Mark Steve and Jaye, grandchildren of the 
Peikoffs. 


det College, has this to s.ay about the en¬ 
tire operation: “The decision of the 
GCAA to sponsor a Centennial Fund 
drive is a most commendable one. (And) 
perhaps the wisest move made by the 
alumni association was its choice of Dr. 
Dave Peikoff as the man in charge of 
the fund drive. Dr. Peikoff has an abun¬ 
dance of energy, he has a liking for fund 
gathering; he has the determination 
which is needed. Within the next three 
years this fund will grow because the 
drive is well organized and the goals are 
worthy of support. This is a wonderful 
way to celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of the signing of the charter by Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln in 1864.” 

As this is being written, Dave and his 
Polly have just completed a seven-month 
continuous whirlwind tour of the United 
States embracing 35 states and covering 
20,000 miles. Can’t you just picture 
Dave as he scoots all over the country 
gathering up the deaf in droves and 
spreading his philosophy: “Up, up, let’s 
do things, my hearties, because it’s later 
than you think!”? 

The success of the Centennial Fund 
is already assured. It is now a question 
of the extent of it. With Dave Peikoff 
at the helm, we can look to the next few 
years as the awakening period of the 
deaf—to which they will reach new 
heights. Yet, for Dave Peikoff it will 
merely be another job well done. For 
Dave is the guiding power behind the 
Gallaudet College Centennial Fund. 


NEW UNDER-PILLOW VIBRALARM 

to wake you 

only #3.95 ppd. 

Can be plugged into any automatic clock. 
For 110-120 v, AC. Comes with 5-foot cord 
(UL) and plug. Money-back guarantee. Check 
or money order. Or write for circular. 

General Electric Telechron clocks also available. 

LITTLE WOODCRAFT SHOP 
r Vibralarm Service 

| 29v* Cedar Avenue 

l Mil Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 
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KEY PERSONNEL—Dr. Peikoff is the director of the Centennial Fund campaign, but he has the assistance of many Gallaudet alumni, two of whom are 
shown above. At the left is Alan B. Crammatte, the comptroller, who is responsible for meticulous bookkeeping methods and remunerative returns on 
the Centennial funds invested capital. Mrs. Hortense (Leon) Auerbach, right, is the front office girl with a ready smile for all comers to the alumni 

office where all new ideas for the Fund are hatched and carried out. 


Edmund Booth: Founder of the NAD 


(Editor’s note: This sketch is taken 
from a pamphlet compiled and published 
in 1913 by Edwin Isaac Holycross en¬ 
titled The Abbe de I’Epee and Other 
Early Teachers of the Deaf. Mr. Holy- 
cross was connected with the Ohio 
School for the Deaf, Columbus. The in¬ 
troduction to the pamphlet was written 
by Robert P. MacGregor, who was long 
identified with the National Association 
of the Deaf, as was Edmund Booth, sub¬ 
ject of this article.) 

The subject of this sketch, who pre¬ 
sided at the organization of the National 
Association of the Deaf, was born at 
Springfield, Mass., on the 24th of Au¬ 
gust, 1810, and died at Anamosa, Iowa, 
on the 25th of March, 1905. He became 
deaf when he was eight years of age, and 
worked on a farm until his seventeenth 
year, when he was sent to the old Hart¬ 
ford school in 1828. He was a pupil 
there for four years, and graduated with 
honors to himself and the school. He was 
preparing to return home when offered 
a position as a regular teacher. After due 
consideration he “accepted the position, 
so wholly unsought, so unexpectedly ten¬ 
dered, and filled it with increasing satis¬ 
faction for the ensuing seven years.” 

Owing to the hopelessly small pay of 
that time and a severe lung affliction, 
Mr. Booth resigned the position. He then 
emigrated across the continent to Iowa, 
in Jones County, where he built up . the 
town of Anamosa, a poetical Indian 
name. While there he was elected county 
recorder twice, and was also enrolling 
and engrossing clerk to the Iowa House 
of Representatives in 1844. In 1849, 
during the famous “gold-discovery rush,” 
he went overland to California and re¬ 
turned home by way of the Isthmus. 
Then he started a weekly paper called 
the Eureka in 1856, which is now still 
in existence. He almost continuously 
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Edmund Booth (1810-1905) presided over the 
meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1880 at which 
the National Association of the Deaf came into 
being. He was educated at the American School 
for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn., and emi¬ 
grated to Iowa, where he founded a newspaper. 

edited the paper up to the time of his 
death. Here is an interesting part of his 
married life: 

“In 1840 he built a comfortable house 
—the first frame house built in the 
county, all others being log cabins of the 
old type. This house completed and fur¬ 
nished, a wife to make it ‘the dearest 
spot on earth’ was the next thing needed. 
In order to keep up the independent line 
of action which he had decided upon, in 
this new house, July, 1840, he was mar¬ 
ried to Miss Mary Ann Walworth, who 
had been a pupil in his first class in 1832, 
and who, with three brothers and a sis¬ 
ter, h.ad also emigrated to Iowa. That 
he acted wisely in choosing this lady to 
share his fortunes is evidenced by the 
fact that she proved a congenial com¬ 
panion, an excellent housekeeper, and so 
devoted a mother that their three chil¬ 
dren, a daughter and two sons, fairly 
idolized her. She died January 25, 1898, 
mourned by many, and by none more so 
than by him who had been her constant 
companion for fifty-seven years.” 

Soon after Mr. Booth’s death a New 
York paper paid him a tribute editorial¬ 


ly, as follows: 

“The passing of Edmund Booth, at 
the ripe age of ninety-five years, re¬ 
moves from the ranks of the deaf of the 
United States one of the most remark¬ 
able characters that has ever risen su¬ 
perior to a life-long affliction. He was 
totally deaf from early childhood, and 
the sickness which visited upon him this 
calamity also utterly destroyed the sight 
of one eye. 

“Yet with him there was the sturdy 
courage that marked his varied after 
career and the intellectual brightness 
which, throughout his long life, exercised 
so powerful an impetus upon the wel¬ 
fare of the deaf upon the progress of 
the community wherein was reaped the 
harvest of his riper years and larger 
experience. 

“To him is accorded the unique dis¬ 
tinction of being the first man to preside 
at a gathering of the representative deaf 
from all parts of the United States. In a 
large hall on one of the hilltops over¬ 
looking the city of Cincinnati, in the 
year 1880, he called to order the meet¬ 
ing that was to organize the present Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf. That was 
twenty-five years ago, but even then he 
was called ‘the venerable Edmund 
Booth.’ Tall and muscular, with hair and 
beard as white as drifted snow, he ful¬ 
filled the functions of temporary chair¬ 
man of that first and greatest assemblage 
of deaf-mutes that up to that time the 
world had ever known. His step was then 
strong, his form erect, his intellect alert, 
and his demeanor one of dignified en¬ 
thusiasm. He was then in his seventieth 
year. Over twenty years passed, and at 
the age of ninety-one we find him de¬ 
livering a lecture before the deaf of 
Philadelphia. 

‘ With intellect unclouded to the last, 
with but five years to complete the span 
of a full-rounded century, this most won¬ 
derful, forceful and helpful man bade 
farewell to his earthly labors.” 
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A New Approach ... 

The Rehabilitation Workshop Of St. Louis 

By Edward C. Carney 

Senior Counselor for the Deaf 


(This report was given at the Training 
Workshop , Lake Lawn Lodge , Delavan , 
Wis., Oct 17-20, 1962.) 

Late in 1961 at the request and urg¬ 
ing of Mr. Gene M. Vescovi, coun¬ 
selor for the deaf for the Missouri 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
the Jewish Employment and Vocational 
Service of St. Louis. Mo., agreed to ex¬ 
plore the possibilities of providing 
services of a specialized nature for 
multiple-handicapped deaf persons of 
employable age who are in need of re¬ 
habilitation. Owing to an ever-increasing 
case load and resulting limitations of his 
time, Mr. Vescovi was unable to offer to 
some of his clients the battery of voca¬ 
tional services that they required, nor 
was there any facility to which he could 
refer them for such services. A great 
many deaf adults, in addition to (or per¬ 
haps because of) difficulty in communi¬ 
cation, also have such disablements as 
emotional instability, character prob¬ 
lems, social immaturity, educational de¬ 
ficiencies and vocational inefficiency. It 
was felt that the chances of successful 
vocational rehabilitation of such indi¬ 
viduals would be enhanced if there were 
adequate diagnostic testing to pinpoint 
the secondary disabilities and intensive 
personal counseling by trained personnel 
to alleviate the severity of the additional 
handicaps. 

Following considerable research by 
staff members of Jewish Employment 
and Vocational Service and numerous 
consultations with officials of the Di¬ 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation, in 
July 1962 the Rehabilitation Workshop 
was formally opened by Jewish Employ¬ 
ment and Vocational Service offering to 
multiple-handicapped deaf persons diag¬ 
nostic interviewing and testing, evalu¬ 
ation, workshop training, intensive 
personal counseling and job placement. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Vescovi staff 
members of Jewish Employment and 
Vocational Service previously had made 
arrangements to learn finger spelling and 
sign language in order to deal more ef¬ 
fectively with the deaf clients. At the 
insistence of Mr. Vescovi, Jewish Em¬ 
ployment and Vocational Service added 
to its staff as Senior Counselor a deaf 
man experienced in the field of education 
of the deaf and possessed of ability to 
understand and to make himself under¬ 
stood by all types of deaf persons re¬ 
gardless of their differences in social and 
economic background and by whatever 
means of communication is best suited 
to the individual client. 

Because there was already an existing 
sheltered workshop operated by Jewish 
Employment and Vocational Service for 
another type of client, there was no 
great problem in arranging for necessary 
workshop space, operating personnel and 
a minimum of equipment. In addition to 
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Edward C. Carney is the Senior Counselor for 
the deaf at the Jewish Employment and Voca¬ 
tional Service in St. Louis, Mo. 

the administrative personnel of Jewish 
employment and Vocational Service and 
supporting personnel of psychometrician, 
placement counselor and director of 
workshops, the Rehabilitation Workshop 
is presently staffed with a senior coun¬ 
selor, a psychologist-counselor, and a 
workshop foreman who is provided with 
clerical assistance. 

It should be noted that this facility 
was established and is maintained en¬ 
tirely by and wholly at the risk of the 
Jewish Employment and Vocational 
Service. The services offered are con¬ 
tracted for deaf clients by Missouri Di¬ 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
the planning and development of pro¬ 
grams is done in close cooperation with 
and considerable advice from this state 
agency, but at no time has there been 
other than private financing of this proj¬ 
ect. It is hoped that this pilot facility 
may later be expanded to serve several 
states as a regional facility. There is also 
the possibility, at some later date, of ap¬ 
proaching the Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation for funds to expand or to 
develop the program in a specific area. 

It might be well to point out that this 
program involves the effective use of an 
existing local agency to meet the needs 
of the deaf and represents an interesting 
alternative to the building of new agen¬ 
cies and programs, especially in the 
medium-size or smaller community or 
for a group of clients where long-term 
residential training is unrealistic or im¬ 
possible in training schools. The Jewish 
Employment and Vocational Service 
simply made an adaption of an already 
established program, assumed overhead 
and administrative expense, and fees 


paid by the Division of Vocational Re* 
habilitation cover the costs of additional 
staff. Anyone interested in this idea 
might like to know that there are 20 
Jewish Vocational Workshops in opera¬ 
tion throughout the nation, albeit each 
is a separate entity and there is no plan 
to expand the St. Louis operation. 

Although this facility is primarily to 
assist the deaf, clients with normal hear¬ 
ing who are in need of services offered 
are accepted upon referral from the Di¬ 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation, Vet¬ 
erans Administration, and state or 
private mental hospitals. In the initial 
three months of operation, this Work¬ 
shop has served a total of 51 clients, of 
which number, 28 have been deaf, and 
19 of the deaf clients are presently en¬ 
rolled in the program. The multiplicity 
of handicaps of these deaf clients have 
included mental illness, aphasia, spastic¬ 
ity, emotional disturbance, mental 
retardation, amputation, character de¬ 
ficiency, educational retardation, social 
disorientation, severe tinnitus and alco¬ 
holism. Eight of the clients have been 
women, and ages of clients have ranged 
from 17 to 62; six have been of the col¬ 
ored race; only four have not been na¬ 
tives of Missouri. 

Prior to acceptance into the facility, 
the deaf client is provided with a medi¬ 
cal examination, including otolaryngo- 
logical and audiological, and copies of 
the medical reports together with such 
other acquired information as seems 
pertinent are made available to the 
workshop by the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Clients then undergo one 
week of evaluation which includes re¬ 
view of referral data; social, educational 
and vocational history; psychological 
testing to assess intelligence, aptitudes, 
educational level and personality; evalu¬ 
ation of communication skills; and a 
period of observation in the workshop 
setting. At the end of this week, a rec¬ 
ommendation is made to the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation in one of the 
following categories: (1) further evalua¬ 
tion ; (2) work adjustment training 

either in the Rehabiliation Workshop or 
in a trade school; (3) ancillary services 
beyond the scope of this facility; (4) job 
placement; (5) client untrainable for 
competitive industry—sheltered employ¬ 
ment recommended. 

When further evaluation and work 
adjustment training in this facility is in¬ 
dicated, the client is observed on a num¬ 
ber of work tasks being performed in 
the shop on a sub-contract basis, and is 
rated on dexterity, speed, quality, in¬ 
dustrial efficiency, work attitudes, toler¬ 
ance and the like. Clients are paid for 
their work at the rate of 57Vi cents per 
hour or more, and are under no pressure 
to maintain any specific rate of produc¬ 
tion. Inasmuch as we consider environ- 
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ment to be a prime factor in successful 
personal adjustment, we have endeavored 
to provide a milieu which offers a chance 
for building individual self-confidence by 
exposing such factors as may have 
caused difficulties and substituting other 
factors which promote restoration of 
function growth. Workshop training con¬ 
sists of instruction in bench assembly 
tasks, clerical duties, and maintenance, 
whichever seems to offer the best possi¬ 
bilities for the client. Budgetary limita¬ 
tions on personnel and equipment are 
such that it is not possible at this time 
to offer training in specific skills. Efforts 
are being made to arrange for on-the-job 
training with sympathetic and under¬ 
standing employers, with the possibility 
of later full-time employment should the 
client develop skills which so warrant, 
or a return to the Workshop for further 
development of work attitudes before at¬ 
tempt at placement in competitive em¬ 
ployment. Regular counseling sessions 
are scheduled for all clients to discuss 
vocational objectives and attitudes, to 
evaluate progress or lack of it, and to 
evolve future plans. Case histories are 
reviewed in detail at weekly staff meet¬ 
ings and programs for the individual 
clients are developed and/or altered as 
current circumstances indicate. 

Clients presently enrolled in the train¬ 
ing program are receiving individual and 
group counseling slanted to establish a 
pattern of good work habits, acceptable 
personal hygiene, ability to get along 
with other workers as well as building 
up a tolerance for authority figures, per¬ 
formance of repetitive work under light 
pressure and so forth. With a few excep¬ 
tions, all have responded well to coun¬ 
seling and guidance, and all are well 
motivated. None of course, is under any 
obligation to continue but to date only 
once has a client voluntarily left without 
completing the planned program. 

The following case history is not 
necessarily typical, but is certainly a 
classic: client is a 47-year-old colored 
man who became deaf at the age of 45 
following an attack of spinal meningitis 
and pneumonia. At the age of 46, blood 
poisoning in the left leg resulted in am¬ 
putation of the limb below the knee and 
client has been fitted with appropriate 
prosthesis. An aftermath of the loss of 
hearing has been tinnitus and vertigo of 
such severity and frequency as to cause 
actual physical illness. The series of mis¬ 
fortunes and inability to pursue his for¬ 
mer type of employment brought on 
anxieties and a distinct social disorienta¬ 
tion. Client retains normal speech and 
currently attends weekly sessions for 
speech-reading instruction under a 
trained speech therapist at St. Louis 
Jewish Hospital. At the same hospital, he 
is also receiving weekly instruction in 
stump conditioning and in gait training. 
Efforts are being made to arrange for 
therapy to control or eliminate the tin¬ 
nitus; however medical science appears 
to know little about this affliction, and 
treatment has not yet advanced beyond 
the research and experimental stages. 
Client at his own request is being taught 
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finger spelling and sign language, and 
the social interplay attendant to partici¬ 
pation in the workshop program has 
virtually eliminated the social disorienta¬ 
tion. If and when there is achieved a 
sufficient amelioration of his physical 
disabilities, tentative plans are to provide 
him with formal training in some type of 
commercial art in which tests have re¬ 
vealed a considerable amount of native 
talent. 

Concerning the nine cases which have 
so far been closed: two men received 
only diagnostic testing and evaluation; 
one hard-of-hearing illiterate male quit 
the program without notice; one educa¬ 
tionally retarded and emotionally un¬ 
stable teenager has returned to public 
high school for intensive vocational 
training; one spastic, mentally and edu¬ 
cationally retarded teenager has return¬ 
ed to the state school for the deaf for 
further academic and vocational train¬ 
ing; two emotionally disturbed middle- 
aged women have been successfully 
counseled and placed in semi-skilled job 
situations where both are performing 
satisfactorily; one very nervous and 
highly insecure young man has achieved 
a measure of personal adjustment and 
placed with a former employer; and one 
aphasic, educationally retarded young 
man with a previous rudimentary train¬ 
ing in auto body and fender repair 
work and a poor work record in two 
previous jobs has been placed in a three- 
man shop where he is making rapid 


and steady progress under the tutelage 
and guidance of another deaf employee. 

It is hardly fair after such a short 
period of operation to draw definite con¬ 
clusions about this project. However, it 
is felt by all concerned that this facility 
is meeting a definite need in the com¬ 
munity. There being no precedent, we 
are more or less “playing it by ear,” and 
not unnaturally errors have cropped up 
in procedure. We are aware of our 
shortcomings and hope that we shall 
profit from our mistakes. Perhaps the 
biggest problem so far faced has been 
the lack of a full-time social worker to 
whom clients’ pressing problems of a 
personal nature may be referred. For 
example, an out-of-town client without 
local relatives or friends required hos¬ 
pitalization and had to be accompanied 
to the hospital, interpreted for, and so 
forth, and two clients were released by 
the courts of law only if someone would 
assume the role of parole officer. The 
Senior Counselor of the workshop ac¬ 
cepted these extra responsibilities simply 
because there was no other place or per¬ 
son qualified and willing to accept them. 

Even without the enlarged staff and 
the additional equipment we hope even¬ 
tually to acquire, we believe we are 
achieving some degree of success in 
helping others to help themselves. The 
prognosis for continued and expanded 
success of our endeavors appears to be 
good. 


Stallina Aio-*uj . . 

By Stahl Butler 

Executive Director, Michigan Association -for Better Hearing 





There is some surprising information 
about our students in our prevocational 
program here in East Lansing. In the 
first place, these are capable men with 
an average I.Q. of 104 in a range from 
93 to 110. The age range is from 19 to 
33. The average for reading is third 
grade and only one has a 5.5 reading 
level. All are low on five finger dexterity. 

Regarding employment, our students 
have had only short-term jobs with trials 
at Goodwill Industries and similar 
places. 

Two are diabetics. We have already 
had an emergency operation for appen¬ 
dicitis. 

One young man signs very little, pre¬ 
ferring to pantomime. 

Hi * s£ 

A deaf woman lost her laundry job 
because of a new foreman. This man is 
reported to have said that he did not 
like to be around handicapped people. I 
reported the case to our Fair Employ¬ 
ment Practices Commission, but got 
word back saying that there was nothing 
in the law authorizing them to do any¬ 
thing about prejudice against the handi¬ 
capped. 

* * * 

The NAD has a committee working 


for cooperation with the American 

Hearing Society, and one big project on 
which both organizations could work is 
the need for a temporal bone bank. 

Research on hearing needs ears to 

study. The need is so great that not until 
just recently did science obtain an ear 
that was the result of a certain deafen¬ 
ing condition. The Deafness Research 

Foundation hopes to establish banks of 
such temporal bones in different univer¬ 
sities throughout the country. 

This is the procedure. A person con¬ 
tacts the Deafness Research Foundation, 
310 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, 

N.Y. An audiogram and a personal and 
medical history of deafness is placed on 
file. Consent of relatives is obtained and 
instructions are provided. At the time of 
death a telephone call is placed which 
provides instruction as to how the tem¬ 
poral bones are to be removed and 
where they are to be sent. There is no 
cosmetic change or disfigurement follow¬ 
ing removal of temporal bones. I under¬ 
stand that the bones are sliced very 
thinly to make slides. 

This is a very easy thing for all of us 
to do, and constitutes a great opportun¬ 
ity to make a real contribution to 
research. 
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Left: At the recent banquet of the New York Hebrew Association of the Deaf, Alexander Fleischman, president of tha National Congress of Jewish 
Deaf, presents a testimonial plaque to President Albert Berke of the HAD in recognition of the group’s 55 years of service and leadership. Right: Dr. 
Edwin L. La Crosse (left) is honored with the Simon E. Osserman Award. Facing camera are Emil Mulfeld, master of ceremonies; Mrs. Stern of Phila¬ 
delphia, Mr. Osserman’s daughter; HAD President Berke; and Morris Davis, banquet chairman. (Photos by Bob Hall, New York City.) 


New York Hebrews 
Celebrate 55th Anniversary 

Over 700 members and friends of the 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf of New 
York celebrated their 55th anniversary 
with a fashionable banquet at the 
Statler-Hilton Nov. 3. The occasion 
turned out to be one of the finest in the 
annals of Gotham. 

After a delightful breast of capon din¬ 
ner, the assemblage sat down to a short 
testimonial program. Addresses of greet¬ 
ings were heard from HAD President 
Albert Berke, Dr. Marcus L. Kenner, 
founder; Walter Grasheim and Mrs. 
Tanya Nash, president and executive 
director of Jewish Society for the 
Deaf, respectively; Alexander Fleisch¬ 
man, president of National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf, who presented a plaque to 
HAD in the name of NCJD for 55 years 
of leadership and service to the Jewish 
deaf of New York. The highlight of the 
program was honoring Dr. Edwin L. 
LaCrosse with Simon E. Osserman 
Award in the form of a beautiful brass 
plaque. 

Simon E. Osserman, chairman of the 
Board of The Jewish Society for the 
Deaf, has been for over 50 years, the 
life-stream of the work for the deaf in 
New York City. He came to our land as 
an immigrant in 1891, was an active 
leader in many civic and philanthropic 
activities. Among the institutions he h.as 
helped to support have been the Jewish 
Maternity Hospital, the Hebrew Free 
Loan Society of which he was president 
for a great many years, the YM and 
YWHA of Washington Heights where 
his work for betterment was rewarding 
in many ways. He is now an honorary 
trustee of Federation, representing this 
Y. He participated in the rehabilitation 
of an old building at East 23rd Street, 


which resulted in its establishment as 
Jr. H. S. 47 for the Deaf. It is fitting and 
proper that the deaf of New York name 
their award the Simon E. Osserman 
Award. 

Dr. Edwin L. LaCrosse, treasurer of 
the Board of the Jewish Society for the 
Deaf, has been active for over 40 years 
in the welfare of the deaf. He is a grad¬ 
uate of Union College and attended 
Gallaudet College as a normal. Dr. La¬ 
Crosse taught at the Colorado School 
for the Deaf and was appointed as prin¬ 
cipal at the Wright Oral School. Later, 
he graduated from law school and was 
known as the deaf man’s best friend-in¬ 
court because of his sign language ability 
and brilliance as an attorney. Dr. La¬ 
Crosse has been a faithful and valuable 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Jewish Society for the Deaf for over 
15 years. Although he is now retired, he 
remains active as the treasurer of the 
board of the Society. 

Following the program the guests 
were treated to a highly applauded pro¬ 
fessional show. Buddy Foster (son of the 
Aaron Fogels) and his orchestra supplied 
the music for dancing. Emil Mulfeld 
acted as master of ceremonies. Orchids 
go to the well-organized committee com¬ 
posed of Morris Davis, chairman; 
Thelma Miller, Aaron Fogel, Richard 
Myers, Norman Jackson. New Yorkers 
are now looking toward their 60th anni¬ 
versary in 1967. 



Advance Ticket Sale Opens 
For 10th International Games 

The 10th International Games for the 
Deaf Committee has moved to stress the 
sales of pre-season tickets to the Games. 
Combination tickets for the 1965 week- 
long event are priced at $50. Included 
in the price of the tickets will be admis¬ 
sion to all events including the opening 
and closing ceremonies; and to all enter¬ 
tainment planned for the Washington 
area. Entertainment will include a recep¬ 
tion, a buffet-dance, a moonlight cruise 
and a play. Additional entertainment 
will be provided to fill any gaps in the 
week’s schedule. 

Combination tickets for students were 
set by the committee at $15 for the 
games plus the boat ride, program, and 
registration fees. Full activities tickets 
will be sold to students at $35. There will 
be no advance sales of these tickets and 
they will be sold only to individuals who 
are students at the time of sale or who 
have just graduated from school that 
spring. 

Pre-season prices on combination tick¬ 
ets are now $40. In 1964, pre-season 
prices will go up to $45 and in 1965 the 
full $50 will be charged. Refunds will be 
made at any time up to June 1, 1965. 
However, after Jan. 1, 1965, there will 
be a $2.50 service charge for refunding 
tickets. 

The present $40 price will represent a 
saving of almost half the individual 
ticket prices. In addition, heavy advance 
sales will serve to reduce, if not com¬ 
pletely eliminate the need for fund rais¬ 
ing activities to meet the $125,000 
budget set up for the Games. Checks for 
tickets should be made payable to the 
10th International Games for the Deaf 
and sent to Ronald Sutcliffe, Finance Of¬ 
ficer, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, 
D.C. 
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MOVIEMAKERS—Left: Director Emerson Romero (right) explains action to veteran deaf character actor Frank Heintx. Mr. Heintx has been acting since 
his Fanwood (New York! School days and Romero considers him one of the finest actors anywhere. Right: Romero getting ready to signal “Action! 
Camera!” With him, left to right, are Bill Pincus, assistant cameraman, Phil Goldberg, Ernest Marshall, cameraman. Goldberg, one of the actors, is 

a dead ringer for Hollywood’s Paul Newman. 


-- 
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SHOOTING “A CAKE OF SOAP”—In the first picture Ernest Marshall focuses the 16mm. Bolex camera for a shot in a scene in Central Park, New York 
City. Emerson Romero is behind him. In the center Romero is checking to make sure the actors will stay within camera range. At the right, the com¬ 
pany talks over the next scene from the script sheets. Actors Phil Goldberg and Steve Zdanko are at the extreme left. Mr. Marshall and Bill Pincus, 

assistant cameraman, are holding a discussion of their own. 


The Deaf In 

By Emerson 

With all due respect to the foreign 
films with their English subtitles and to 
Captioned Films which make it possible 
for the deaf to understand the dialogue 
it is still a fact that the deaf would much 
rather see motion pictures in which the 
actors use the sign language. This ex¬ 
plains why the theatrical productions 
given by the deaf in the language of 
signs and pantomime are so popular and 
so much in demand. 

Of course, making motion pictures is a 
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The Movies 

Romero 

very expensive undertaking and as yet 
the deaf have not been able to acquire 
an “angel” in any form to finance the 
making of films. However, it remained 
for Ernest Marshall, of New York City, 
to make the most of a somewhat impos¬ 
sible situation. 

Mr. Marshall is a veteran in the field 
of making films with deaf actors. He has 
made several worthwhile films and is 
soon to release his latest program. 
Among his productions are, “The Debt,” 


“A Cake of Soap” and “The Neighbor,” 
besides several shorts of considerable 
interest. 

Clubs interested in booking these films 
should contact Mr. Marshall at his home 
address, 4000 Lowerre Place, Bronx 66, 
N.Y. 

:5c *:< * 

Barry Shear, who has produced and 
directed many top television shows, has 
formed his own movie-producing com¬ 
pany, Bri-Wen Productions, and is al¬ 
ready at work on his first project. That 
will be a no-dialogue comedy entitled 
“The Silent World of Comedy.”—Los 
Angeles Times. 
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The Heacocks . . . 

Dynamic Husband-Wife Duo Leaders in Duff alo Deafdom 

By C. Allan Dunham 


Printing has always been a favorite 
trade among the deaf since concentration 
is, as anyone will agree, so necessary for 
a good workman, and in printing the 
conditions for concentration are so 
nearly ideal. 

Not all boys who take printing in their 
school trade classes follow it in later life, 
however. Some take it simply because 
they have to take some trade, as they 
might take Latin II or Intermediate Al¬ 
gebra. Those who do, though, invariably 
make good, and frequently win promo¬ 
tions and ratings as skilled linotypists 
hand compositors, and similar specialists 
in the graphic arts. 

Robert Bruce Heacock of 70 River¬ 
side Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y., has followed 
the trade ever since he was graduated 
from the Rochester School for the Deaf 
in 1926. He has often remarked that he 
must have printer’s ink in his veins; he 
enjoys his work so much, and really 
never seriously considered any other. His 
father, the late Lee F. Heacock, was a 
well-known local newspaperman; at one 
time Bob, his sister Norma and brother 
Lee, Jr., worked with his parents to es¬ 
tablish a short-lived Elmwood area 
weekly. 

Heacock has been employed by Moore 
Business Forms of Niagara Falls for 15 
years. Save for a period during World 
War II when he was employed by war 
plants in Buffalo, he has been with 
Moore continuously since before he was 
married in 1937. He is a skilled hand 
compositor, job pressman and makeup 
man, and acknowledged to be one of the 
top performers in the place. 

He went to work for Moore at about 
the time he and the late Miss Iva Ford 
were married. Following her death he 
returned to Buffalo to live. After his sec¬ 
ond marriage in 1940, he decided to 
continue living here even after being re¬ 
called by Moore in 1945. 

His second wife, Miss Wilma Cole of 
Elmira, N.Y., was, like Miss Ford, his 
schoolmate at Rochester. Their children 
are normal, likeable youngsters. Billy, an 
enthusiastic basketball player who 
has appeared on television with the 
Rochester School team. After graduating 
next June, he hopes to continue his edu¬ 
cation at Gallaudet College. Marilyn, 
sparkling and vivacious, is a Riverside 
High School sophomore. Their oldest 
child, Ford, deaf like Billy, is a patient 
in Craig Colony, Sonyea. 

Mr. and Mrs. Heacock are among the 
most congenial and hospitable deaf cou¬ 
ples in Buffalo. They have an enviable 
knack of putting their guests at ease 
right away, breaking the “sound barrier” 
with the poise and equanimity born of 
instinctive good manners and a warm 
and friendly interest in their friends and 
neighbors. 

Mrs. Heacock was an active Girl 
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The Heacocks of Buffalo, N. Y., are a very active 
husband-wife team in many organizations of the 
deaf in their native state. Both are graduates 
of the Rochester School for the Deaf. 

Scout leader in Elmira for several years 
before her marriage, working, strange as 
it may seem, with partially-blind scouts. 
“I was their eyes,” she explains with a 
smile, “and they were my ears.” One of 
the best lip-readers in Buffalo, she takes 
an active part in P-TA and church ac¬ 
tivities, as well as being vitally inter¬ 
ested in all the deaf organizations which 
engage her husband’s interest. 

This happy couple does not allow 
their silent lot to inhibit or embarrass a 
growing girl’s social life. Marilyn’s hear¬ 
ing girl and boy friends are just as wel¬ 
come in their home as their deaf friends, 
and they take pleasure in exchanging 
small chit-chat or school-day gossip with 
them. They are very proud of her ability 
at the piano, and equally proud of Billy’s 
coming transition from high school boy 
to college man. 

Robert and Wilma Heacock remind 
one, in fact, very much of the charming 
little verse, 

“They drew a circle that shut me out , 
Heretic , rebel , a thing to flout; 

But love and 1 had the will to win , . . . 
We drew a circle that took them in” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Heacock are very 
active in various organizations of the 
deaf. He is a past president of the Em¬ 
pire State Association of the Deaf, 
president of Buffalo Division, National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, and past 
president or director of other groups. 

Rightly one of the most popular deaf 
couples in Buffalo, the Heacocks have at 
times found their husband-wife relation¬ 
ship humorously embarrassing. As, for 
instance, a few years ago when Mrs. 
Heacock was re-elected president of the 
Buffalo Civic Association, Mr. Heacock 
as head of the state organization was 


called upon to install her. They faced 
each other deadpan with an effort, and 
all went well until Wilma raised her 
hand to take the oath. This was too 
much for some irrepressible wag in the 
audience whose fingers flew with the 
question, “Where are you going on your 
honeymoon?” 



William (Billy) Heacock, a Rochester School for 
the Deaf graduate of the Class of 1961 and 
now a freshman at Gallaudet College. 


Bradley Disbrow, a 14-year-old deaf 
boy from Jackson, Mich., got a buck on 
his first deer hunting trip with his father. 
He was immediately disappointed that 
the deer hunting season was over for 
him. 



State Positions for 


DEAF COUNSELORS 

Positions open for totally deaf per¬ 
sons to supervise children's activi¬ 
ties. Those with partial hearing are 
not eligible. Must be able to train 
children orally and by finger spell¬ 
ing. 

Required are 2 years of college or 
full-time experience in educational 
or recreational supervision of chil¬ 
dren's groups. Residence on school 
grounds only. Starting salary $399 
with merit increases to $486. 

Please APPLY BY MARCH 22, 1963 

State Personnel Board 

801 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento 14, California 
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EPHPHATHA MISSIONS’ CAMP KNUTSON—The first picture shows the staff, left to right: Rev. Walter Olson, Minneapolis; Rev. Ken Finnestad, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada; Rev. Sterling Simonson, executive director, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Wesley Lauritsen, staff assistant, Fairbault; 
and Rev. Ingvald Thvedt, Faribault. The other picture shows deaf and hard of hearing teenagers with the Camp Knutson staff. This shot was made 

by Mr. Lauritsen with his delayed action camera. 


41 Students at Ephphatha Missions Bible Camp 


A polar dip at seven in the morning 
began a 16-hour day for 41 deaf and 
hard of hearing students who attended 
the Ephphatha Missions Bible Camp at 
Camp Knutson, Manhattan Beach, 
Minn., during the week beginning Au¬ 
gust 5. 

The 25 girls and 16 boys at the camp 
came from schools for the deaf in Min¬ 
nesota, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
and Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. The six 
Canadian students travelled more than 
1,000 miles each way to attend the 
camp. They made the trip in a station 
wagon with their pastor, the Reverend 
Ken Finnestad. 

The beautiful camp site on the shores 
of Whitefish Lake was presented to the 
American Lutheran Church by the late 
Congressman Harold Knutson and is 
operated by church’s Board of Charities. 
A different group is entertained at the 
camp each week during the summer. 
The Ephphatha Missions sponsored a 
group of blind students at the camp the 
week before the deaf were there. Direc¬ 
tor of the camp last summer was Henry 
O. Bjorle of the South Dakota School 
for the Deaf faculty. 

The day’s activities at the camp were 
many and varied. These were under the 
direction of the Ephphatha Missions 
staff assisted by the Reverend August 
Hauptman of the Prince of Peace Luth¬ 
eran Church, St. Paul. After the morning 
polar dip and a good breakfast, there 
was an hour of Bible study under the 
direction of Mr. Hauptman. This was 
followed by a practical period with the 
Reverend Ken Finnestad of Saskatoon 
leading. 

Mrs. Sterling Simonson of Sioux Falls 


then led the group in a hymn study 
period. Favorite church hymns were in¬ 
terpreted in the language of signs. 

The afternoons were given over to 
recreation, swimming and water skiing 
drawing the largest number of partici¬ 
pants. Other activities on the agenda 
included canoeing, boating, fishing, arch¬ 
ery, rifle practice, volley ball, softball 
and badminton. 

After supper there was more recrea¬ 
tion before the inspirational hour led by 
the Ephphatha Missions pastors. One 
night the Reverend Sterling Simonson, 
executive director of the Missions, 
showed film strips and led in the discus¬ 
sion. Another night the Reverend Ing¬ 
vald Thvedt of the Ephphatha Church, 
Faribault, with the help of some of the 
students, put on a program outdoors that 
depicted the fire of the Lord falling 
from heaven and consuming the sacri¬ 


fice altar, stones, and even water to 
show the people in Elijah’s time that the 
Lord God of heaven was the only true 
god as told in I Kings, Chapters 17 and 
18. 

The Reverend Walter Olson, of the 
Bread of Life Church, Minneapolis, was 
dean of the camp. Dean of girls was Mrs. 
Ingvald Thvedt of Faribault. Wesley 
Lauritsen of Faribault, newest member 
of the Ephphatha Staff, was dean of 
boys. 

The camp has a capacity of 32 boys 
and 32 girls. The number attending has 
been increasing each year and it is an¬ 
ticipated that in 1963 the camp will be 
filled to capacity. The Reverend Ingvald 
Thvedt will be dean of the 1963 Ephpha¬ 
tha Missions Bible Camp and he has al¬ 
ready begun making plans to make it the 
best ever. 


It's Tennessee in ’63 ... 

19 th Quadrennial Convention 

of the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 

Memphis, Tennessee 
JULY 22-27, 1963 

Hotel Peabody 

For information write: 

B. P. Walker, Sr., Local Chairman 
708 North Roselawn 
West Memphis, Arkansas 
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NEWS COVERAGE 

The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
6170 Downey Avenue, Long Beach 5, Cali¬ 
fornia. The Assistant News Editor is Mrs. 
Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, 
Denver 19, Colorado. Correspondents should 
send in news si as to reach one of the news 
editors by the 20th of the month before 
publication. Picture will be used whenever 
possible and will be returned when so re¬ 
quested. Names and addresses of owners 
should be written on back. The SW desires 
news correspondents in the state not now 
being served. Write Mrs. Fail for details. 


The “holi-daze” got underway with 
Herb Schreiber throwing open the doors 
of his new co-op apartment over in 
Inglewood the evening of Thanksgiving 
Day for a cocktail party at which time 
those invited made the acquaintance of 
a beautiful young lassie from Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., Barbara Kannapell. Barbara 
flew into town Nov. 21 right in the mid¬ 
dle of a pea-soup fog, landing way over 
in Ontario since the LosA airport was 
completely shut down, and it took a 
two-hour bus ride to get her to the L.A. 
International. Sorta spoiled her first im¬ 
pressions of the big metropolis on the 
Freeway but the next day, Thanksgiving, 
the fog and the smog was all over in Los 
Angeles (where it oughta be) and Herb 
and Barbara enjoyed their turkey dinner 
at the swanky plush Horse Inn at the 
foot of the Palos Verdes Hills. 

Herb’s party was scheduled from 
7:30 to 10 p.m. that evening but we 
rushed over early, of course, ’cause we 
feared Herb didn’t know much about 
throwing a party, but he surely did 
prove us wrong! Amongst the happy 
group coming to meet Barbara (every¬ 
one of ’em with their belts loosened at 
least a notch or two from the festive 
board) and give Herb’s new place, deco¬ 
rated tastefully in Danish Modern, the 
once-over, were Art and Eva Kruger, 
Clarence Allmandinger and Mary 
Thompson, John and Jerry Fail, Millard 
and Evelyn Ash, Bob and Lil Skinner, 
Roger and Ruth Skinner, Sol and Mar¬ 
cella Brandt, George and Dot Young, 
Everett and Peggy Rattan, Larry and 
Dorothy Levy, Mary Max Lindley and 
Lon Brown, Larry Alexander and Ivan 
Nunn, Fred Collins and Lois Diamond, 
and others we’re afraid we overlooked in 
the crowd. We spent most of our time 
in the kitchen watching Herb play the 
gracious host (and he had a time of it 
keeping the punch bowl filled) whilst 
Barbara was the center of attention 
throughout the evening. 

The party broke up around 10 p.m. 


with groups of us wandering off to other 
places to carry on the fun. The Fred 
Collins home was the scene of a belated 
turkey dinner that night . . . they had 
invited Lois and Sanford Diamond to 
dinner but Sanford had to work until 
9:30 and they waited for him. Lois was 
mighty pretty in green velvet and did 
you know they’re expecting a gem of a 
diamond soon ... a boy or a girl it mat¬ 
ters not which! 

The sun broke through the fog and the 
smog during the rest of Miss Kannapell’s 
visit to SouCal and she managed a whirl¬ 
wind tour of Disneyland, a stop at 6170 
sandwiched in between for a look at 
what Herb says is a bit of Japan, Ha¬ 
waii and Tahiti on Downey Avenue, an 
authentic Polynesian dinner at the exotic 
Islander Restaurant amid the man-made 
thunder, rain, and lightning, and a visit 
to the Los Angeles Club at the time of 
the fund-raising event our Ruth Skinner 
chairmanned for the benefit of the Cali¬ 
fornia Home for the Aged Deaf. Barbara 
flew out of International airport bright 
and early the morning of Nov. 26 and 
hopes for another visit to Our Town in 
March at the time of the Hollywood 
AAAD Nationals. And we’re hoping that 
she will have time, then, for a submarine 
ride over at Disneyland! 

The kind of holiday parties that make 
January dieting a “must” started early. 
The Long Beach Club got things going 
Dec. 8 and the Los Angeles Clufy Dec. 
15 and both organizations had the big¬ 
gest whoopdeedoos you ever heard of 
for New Year’s Eve. 

Los Angeles was honored by the pres¬ 
ence of a very important, and very like¬ 
able, young man recently . . . none other 
than Dragoljub Vukotic of Yugoslavia, 
president of the World Federation of 
the Deaf, who was the guest of Tom 
Henderson over on Crenshaw Blvd. in 
Inglewood. Drago was guest of honor at 
a reception and smorgasbord supper 
from 5 to 10 p.m. Nov. 16 at the Hen¬ 
derson home and, despite Ruth Bonnet’s 
telegram, we lost out on the gathering 
and have yet to make the acquaintance 
of Mr. Vukotic. He was also feted at a re¬ 
ception at the East Bay Club of the Deaf 
up in Oakland earlier (Nov. 4) after 
which he and some two dozen others 
were guests for buffet supper at the 
home of Hal and Catherine Ramger. Mr. 
Vukotic is touring this country as guest 
of our government and everywhere he 
goes, the deaf have really rolled out the 
red carpet for him. From what every¬ 
one tells us, he is a remarkable young 
fellow', master of several different lan¬ 
guages, and familiar with this country 
having been here before. 


Have you heard how Morris and 
Annabella Fahr both came down wiih 
a severe case of “surprisitis” the evening 
of Nov. 10 when they walked in on a 
party at Loel Schreiber’s house in Santa 
Monica? The invitations called for a 
“Sneak Attack” surprising the Fahrs 
upon their wedding anniversary . . . and 
most appropriate too since their anniver¬ 
sary falls on Nov. 11. Guests came, at¬ 
tired in all sorts of military garb, from 
all up and down the State of California 
. . . from Montezuma to Tripoli, hunh? 
If D-Day surprised the Germans ’way 
back in ’44, Nov. 10 of 1962 was Pearl 
Harbor ’41 all over again at Loel’s place. 
That was another big gathering we were 
unable to attend, darnitall, and listening 
to those who were present convinces us 
we lost out on something super . . . 
something really different! Occasion was 
engineered by a group of Morris and 
Annabella’s close friends with Loel the 
five-star general commanding the forces 
who took part in what is now referred 
to as the Santa Monica Invasion . . . 
ending with the capture of two surprised 
POW’s, the Fahrs! 

On Sunday, Nov. 4, a happy bunch of 
people descended on the new home now 
occupied by Wayne and Dina Kelly on 
Wade Street, Los Angeles. Wayne’s sis¬ 
ter, Peggy Rattan, rounded the folks up 
and they converged en masse on Wayne 
and Dina for a heart-warming house¬ 
warming that Sunday afternoon, all of 
them bearing gifts for the new abode. As 
luck would have it, we traveled down to 
San Diego and El Cajon that weekend 
and lost out AGAIN on what we hear 
was a lovely party and it wouldn’t sur¬ 
prise us one bit if we don’t get any more 
invites to anywhere from now on. 

Whilst missing out on local doings, we 
had real fun with Marvin and Mary 
Ellen Thompson down in El Cajon Nov. 
3-4. They’re settled in a cozy pool- 
apartment on Renette Avenue in El 
Cajon now that they’ve sold their large 
home . . . and enjoying the easy life of 
apartment dwellers no end. 

Going back again to Thanksgiving, 
quite a few localites feasted at festive 
boards laden with turkeys won in a 
drawing at the Long Beach Club, among 
them A. M. Banks, Jo Agee, Ernest 
Raine, Arthur Ruiz, Roger Skinner, 
C. D. Dessele, R. Kalekine, George Wal¬ 
lace, A. Vincent and Herb Schreiber. 
Herb gave his away! Mary Max Lindley 
says if she sees another turkey she is 
gonna let out with a blood-curdling 
screech, and she is not alone. 

Jim and Yvette Mohr are happy par¬ 
ents of a baby son they adopted the 
other month and the Frank Pokoraks 
expect their first child around February 
or March. Lois and Sanford Diamond 
haven’t long to wait for their firstborn 
and the Bob Skinner home is ready and 
waiting for the third child expected at 
any moment. Bob says the doctor has 
practically guaranteed the little income 
tax exemption will make it before New 
Year’s. Kathy and Mary Ann v/ere hop¬ 
ing for the best Christmas gift of all. a 
baby brother. 
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Left: Mr. Ralph Neesam interprets the California Association of the Deaf banquet proceedings for Geraldine Fail, mistress of ceremonies. Seated to 
her left are Herb Schreiber, Miss Karen Roach, and Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes. Right: Seated at the speaker's table are (from left): Chairman 
Wildmon, Mrs. Wildmon; Dr. E. A. Stevenson and Mrs. Stevenson; Dr. Richard Brill, superintendent of the Riverside School; Mrs. Hugo F. Schunhoff, 
Dr. Hugo F. Schunhoff, superintendent of the Berkeley School, guest speaker; Mr. Nunn; M C Geraldine Fail; outgoing president Herb Schreiber; Miss 
Roach; Dr. Byron B. Burnes and Mrs. Burnes; Mr. Dan Robbins and Miss Melody Todd of the San Francisco Society for the Hard of Hearing; and Mr. 
Neesam of the Berkeley School who served as interpreter. The banner in the background was designed to focus attention on the next CAD convention 

in Long Beach in 1964. 


Harry and Jo Jacobs and Dr. and Car¬ 
oline Burnes were in town for the Nov. 
10 party honoring Morris and Annabella 
Fahr. CAD Prexy Victor Galloway start¬ 
ed off his “New Frontier” by summoning 
the CAD Board of Directors to a meet¬ 
ing Nov. 24 at the Los Angeles Club 
prior to the start of the Home Benefit 
same d.ay. In town were Larry Newman, 
Francis Stowell, Hal Ramger, Ray Stallo 
and Mrs. Stallo, Toivo Lindholm, Bill 
White, George Attletweed, Caroline 
Burnes and Florian Caligiuri. Main issue 
on the agenda concerned the Home for 
the Aged Deaf and, judging from the 
congenial atmosphere and the smiles on 
the faces of all concerned, the meeting 
was amiable and satisfactory. 

We met up with a friend we had not 
seen in many years, Norma Strickland! 
Caroline Burnes was so happy to see 
Norma, saying it had been seven years 
since last time they met, and Norma 
hasn’t changed a bit in all that time. 
Bernice Genner, with a beautiful blonde 
hair-do, was in town also for the Home 
Benefit though she was the only one 
from San Diego we ran into. It being a 
sort of old home week with so many 
out-of-towners present, the Los Angeles 
Club did a land office business Nov. 24. 
We met Ted Babbini, husband of Bar¬ 
bara, at long last and opine he and Ruth 
Bonnet did the Twist as it has never 
been done before whilst Vic Galloway 
and Barbara did some fast and fancy 
stepping to the blare of the juke box. 

Somebody shoulda warned us! We 
were almost blinded by that blazing dia¬ 
mond solitaire which graces the third 
finger, left hand of Lorraine Carey. 
Turns out Lorraine and Harold Cliff are 
engaged to be married and Harold gave 
her the ring last August. No wedding 
date has been set though and Lorraine 
has just returned from a trip back to 
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Clutier, la., where she had a real ball 
showing off that three-carat diamond to 
family and friends. 

Also wearing, and proudly displaying, 
new diamond rings (although they’ve 
been married more than two dozen 
years now) are Irene O’Neal and Jerry 
Fail, recently gifts of husbands Melvin 
and John. Irene’s is a set of two rings 
whilst Jerry’s is a single blazing solitaire 
with a diamond studded Paul Brequette 
watch thrown in for good measure, ac¬ 
cording to John. 

Pauline Putman was released to re¬ 
cuperate at home following surgery Nov. 
5 and Fred LaMonto says he feels “just 
wonderful” following major surgery on 
his ailing back. We heard Nov. 24 that 
Hank Steingieser was ill and confined to 
a hospital. 

Charles Craig, blind and deaf, of Gar¬ 
den Grove, and his sister Pearl were hurt 
in an auto accident at a street intersec¬ 
tion the other Sunday shortly after leav¬ 
ing the Newhope Street Baptist Church 
over in Santa Ana. We are happy to say 
that both have since recovered. 

Robert Matthews and Mrs. Jack 
Curry of Garden Grove were among 
some 100 deaf attending interpreted 
showings of the “Crucifixion” and “The 
Last Supper” at Forest Lawn the morn¬ 
ing of Nov. 10. The group was given a 
conducted tour of Forest Lawn and then 
convened for lunch at the First Baptist 
Church of Glendale. 

Ed and Iva DeMartini postaled from 
Anchorage, Alaska, Nov. 18 after hav¬ 
ing flown in via the polar route from 
Manila via Okinawa and Tokyo en route 
home. Ed is recovering from the heart 
attack he suffered in Manila Oct. 23 
which left him confined to Watrous Hos¬ 
pital there for three weeks and if all 
went well he was going up to San Fran¬ 
cisco Dec. 20 when his ship, the Presi¬ 


dent Taft, docked in from New York. 
We have not heard all the details of Iva’s 
sojourn in Manila yet. . . other than 
that she had a real ball and was royally 
entertained by the deaf over there, vis¬ 
ited the school our Dr. Delight Rice 
founded and met Richard West and his 
wife for the first time although Mr. West 
was in California several years ago. 
We’ll give you a closer run-down on 
Iva’s adventures whilst Ed was laid up 
once we find time to really listen! 

Harold E. Winney, 69, of Bell, a for¬ 
mer resident of Toledo, died Oct. 29 
while visiting relatives in the Ohio city. 
Mr. Winney moved to California three 
years ago after retiring from almost 30 
years with the Autolite Company and 
was a member of the NFSD and the 
Pilgrim Lutheran Church of Los An¬ 
geles. Surviving are his wife, Carol; son, 
Warren; daughters, Mrs. Maureen 
Georgieff, Mrs. Rosalie Webber, Mrs. 
Cynthia Patton; and nine grandchildren. 

Marcus Tibbetts of Los Angeles and 
Flo Huss of Garden Grove surprised all 
their friends by gamboling off to Gam- 
bletown, Las Vegas, Oct. 20, where they 
were married. The newlyweds are now 
making their home in Flo’s apartment 
over in Garden Grove. 

Mrs. Roger A. (Ruth) Skinner, chair¬ 
man of the past year’s most important 
event in SouCal, “Around the World in 
Twelve Hours,” wants to say Danke 
Schon, Gracias, Merci, or rather just 
plain Thank You to everyone who 
helped or took part in the Nov. 24 bene¬ 
fit for the building fund for the planned 
new Home for the Aged Deaf at the 
Los Angeles Club. To Ruth and the 
ladies on her committee, we want to say 
Tao Ho! Omedeto! Pongezi! Felicita¬ 
tions! And even the Greeks have a word 
for it . . . Sin-haree-tee-ree-ah! All of 
which means CONGRATULATIONS in 
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CHANGE OF COMMAND—Victor H. Galloway (left), newly-elected president of the California Asso¬ 
ciation cf the Deaf, is shown receiving congratulations from outgoing president Herb Schreiber at 
the time of the CAD banquet and convention ball in San Jose. 


any language! The Home’s building fund 
received a real boost from proceeds of 
the project which was almost a full year 
in the planning and entailed a great deal 
of hard work but well worth the effort 
when hundreds of the deaf gathered at 
the Los Angeles Club from 12 noon 
until 12 midnight to be entertained with 
12 full hours of events including skits, 
the showing of numerous travel films, a 
card party, puppy raffle, shopping in the 
French Flea Market and various inter¬ 
national booths with time out only for 
dinner served from 4 to 7 p.m. 

Prizes donated by local merchants, in¬ 
dividuals, and various other organi¬ 
zations were given away as door prizes 
at drawings held once every hour and 
the club was decorated throughout with 
huge travel posters from numerous tour¬ 
ist and travel bureaus of Los Angeles, 
(the two from Japan ... we bought ’em, 
you bet!) Proceeds far exceeded our 
fondest hopes and in order that donors 
and participating organizations may re¬ 
ceive full recognition, we are giving over 
the rest of our space to a complete list 
with heartfelt thanks once more from 
Ruth and the ladies of the Women’s 
Benefit Guild: 

Donors: Ralphs Grocery Co., Walt Dis¬ 
ney Productions, Lawry’s Kitchens, Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Disneyland, Kathrun 
Beich Candies, Sunrise Food Products, 
Inc., Safeway Stores, Inc., Aquarium 
Stock of Beverly Hills, Hawaiian Gar¬ 
dens Nursery, Marineland, Long Beach 
Club of the Deaf, Monica Theater, 
Meadow Gold Dairies, Boys Markets, 
Desmonds, Mattel Toymakers, Inc., 
Hills Bros. Coffee, Montgomery-Ward, 
Fox West Coast Theaters, Lindy Pen 
Co., William Wrigley, Jr., Landon Prod¬ 
ucts, Inc., Redi-Spuds of America, West¬ 
chester Camera Shop, Pacific Ocean 
Park, Coca Cola Co., Long Beach Chap¬ 
ter C.A.D., San Diego Club of the Deaf, 
I. Magnins, Bullocks, Mrs. Raymond J. 
Stillman, J. A. Folger and Co., Wil- 
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liams Corned Beef, McCormick and Co., 
Inc., Schilling, Paul J. Howard’s Flower- 
land, Helms Bakeries, Vita Pakt Citrus 
Products, Santa’s Village, Sunshine Char¬ 
ity Circle of the Deaf, May Co., Broad¬ 
way Dept. Stores, Barker Bros., and the 
Tourist Offices of Swiss National, Ital¬ 
ian, Spanish, the Israel and French Gov¬ 
ernment Tourist Offices, the German 
and Japan Tourist Associations, Scandi¬ 
navian Airlines, Western Airlines, the 
official Belgian Travel Bureau, Pan 
American World Airways, Danish Na¬ 
tional Travel Bureau, and the Nor¬ 
wegian National Travel Office. 

Participating organizations: Pilgrim 
Lutheran Church of the Deaf, Ephe- 
pheta Society of the Deaf, Beth Solomon 
Temple and Hebrew Assn, of the Deaf, 
Los Angeles Club, Van Nuys -Baptist 
Church of the Deaf, East Bay (Oakland) 
Club of the Deaf, the Hollywood Silent 
Recreation Club, and the Sunshine Char¬ 
ity Circle of the Deaf. 

Members of the Women’s Benefit 
Guild, of which Mrs. Skinner is chair¬ 
man, who were responsible for the Nov. 
24 benefit include: Mmes. Perry, Egger, 
Cowan, Rattan, Korach, R. Brown, Bab- 
bini, H. Rosenfield, Mebane, Stillman, 
Rowe, Winicki, Pois, Schreiber, and 
Anne Nelson, Lucy Sigman, and Patsy 
Gaffney. The Guild sponsors charitable 
events to assist worthy causes and is 
amongst the most highly respected 
groups in Southern California. 


Chicago . . . 

SOCIAL VORTEX . . . Dorothy 
Schutz entertained the Edward McCar- 
thys on their fifth wedding anniversary, 
Oct. 27, with a dinner party at Stouffer’s, 
along with 30 guests . . . Verba Reid 
gave a party at the Episcopal Church 
center Oct. 28 to honor the George 
Spragues on their happy 50th hitching 
date . . . Flora Herzberg trained down 
to Indianapolis, Nov. 3, to take part in 
the 50th wedding celebration of her first 


cousin . . . Mr. and Mrs. Anton Tanzar 
were feted by old friends on their 40th 
wedding anniversary at their residence in 
Skokie, Nov. 17 . . . Lester and Mary 
Hagemeyer who plan to leave for Long 
Beach, Cal., after Thanksgiving to reside 
with their daughter out there, were given 
a farewell party at the CCD, Nov. 18. 

SICK BAY . . . Mrs. David Eckstrom 
was confined at the Ravenswood Hospital 
with a sprained back for three weeks in 
October . . . Meta K o n d e 1 1, also at 
Ravenswood, was operated on for goiter 
Nov. 5 . . . Louis Korasek is gravely ill 
at home . . . Reatha Suttka had her 
yearly bout with the grippe and is still 
confined at home. 

DEATHS . . . The death of Mrs. 
Fredo Hayman saddened many Chi¬ 
cagoans. Mrs. Hayman passed away in 
New York Nov. 2 and was interred here 
in our town Nov. 4. Mrs. Hayman was 
related to Caroline Burnes . . . Alice 
Love, former employee at Globe Re¬ 
weaving, was killed in an auto accident 
recently. 

VISITORS in our huge city during 
November were Louise Davis of Phoenix, 
Cleveland’s Sharon Davis and Atlanta’s 
Dickie Taylor. 

GERMAN STAMINA . . . German 
immigrant, Hugo Horn, plummeted two 
stories Nov. 3 when the extension ladder 
he was atop to wash windows slipped 
from under him. Hugo received a deep 
gash down the left side of his face and 
a fractured left wrist and knee joint in 
the fall. Attending doctors at Belmont 
Hospital were amazed when they learned 
Hugo picked himself up and painfully 
drove himself to their hospital for medi¬ 
cal aid. 

DIVISION ELECTION RESULTS . . 
New NFSD Div. No. 1 officers for 
1963: Sol Deitch, president; Leonard 
Dengler, director; Bernard Gordon, trus¬ 
tee and F^ank Cervantes, sergeant- 
at-arms. R e-e 1 e c t e d were Robert 
Donoghue, vice president; Richard Tan¬ 
zar, secretary; and William Sendelbaugh, 
treasurer . . . Div. No. 142 re-elected 
most of its officers for the new year: 
Beatrice Davis, president; Mary Niemey- 
er, vice president; Celia Warshawsky, 
secretary; Hazel Freeman, director; and 
Dorothy Stewart as sergeant-at-arms. 
Ann Connors replaces Laurel Raci as 
treasurer. Mrs. Raci and Billie Sharpton 
were made trustees for two and three 
years respectively. 

FAST TAKES . . . John Tubergen 
and the David Spanjers were in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., at the same time in Octo¬ 
ber. David and Diana vacationed in Flor¬ 
ida for a few days before returning home 
. . . John Cummings was welcomed into 
the Ulcer Pit in November. 

AUTUMN WHIRL ... The Traffic 
Bureau of the IAD sponsored an Auto 
Drivers’ Night at the CCD Oct. 12 with 
Officer John O’Connell as speaker. After¬ 
wards the police film, “Signal 30,” was 
shown. Auto Drivers’ Night was engin¬ 
eered by Frank Sullivan with help from 
his galley omphs in the refreshment de¬ 
partment, wife Lorraine and Celia War¬ 
shawsky . . . Everybody who was 
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Members of the 22nd biennial California Association convention committee are shown gathered at 
the Sainte Claire Hotel last September. Standing from left: James McKee, Robert Ames, Francis 
Stowell, John Hibbard, Arthur Jatta, Ralph Clayton, Emmette Simpson, George Revers, Alvin Brother, 
Chairman Wendell Wildmon and Co-chairman Charles Hitshew, Eugene Rianda and Lloyd Carlson. 
Seated from left: Margie Novelle, Mrs. F. Stowell, Mrs. Hibbard, Mrs. Clayton, Mrs. Revers, Mrs. 
L. Carlson, Mrs. Wildmon and Mrs. Hinkle. Absent: Victor Galloway. 


anybody attended the dedication cere¬ 
monies of the Wisconsin Rehabilitation 
Center for the Deaf at the Delevan 
school Oct. 20, and at the banquet held 
in Lake Lawn Lodge in the evening. The 
glittering crowd included Harrison 
Leiter, Verba Reid, Boyce Williams, 
Malcolm Norwood, Ed Carney, Don and 
Polly (Hamlin) Pettingill, Frank and 
Lorraine Sullivan, Supt. and Mrs. Ken¬ 
neth Huff, Waldo and Jean Cordano, 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Duick, Robert 
Sanderson, Mr. Flood, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Pagel, Terry Feeley and a couple 
of hundred others . . • Beatrice Davis, 
Celia Warshawsky, Hazel Freeman, 
Mary Niemeyer, Flora Herzberg and 
Terry Feeley took bows when the ninth 
annual Aux-Frat Div. 142 social held at 
the CCD Nov. 10 surpassed all previous 
affairs for gaiety. 

AROUND THE WORLD IN 30 
DAYS . . . Howard and Ruby Lang have 
just completed their travels (begun Oct. 
1) around the world by way of France, 
Greece, India, Bangkok, Hawaii and San 
Francisco. Ruby, a member of the Pro- 
shek family of Toledo, 0., reported back 
to work at Marshall Field Nov. 19. Ruby 
is a cousin of Denver dynamo Fred 
Schmidt. 


Colorado . . . 

Bethel Deaf Lutheran Church has 
moved from St. Johns at 3rd and Acoma 
to St. Johns School Chapel at 750 So. 
Franklin Street. Services are held each 
Sunday morning at 11. 

The infant son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wayne Bell was baptized Nov. 3 with 
Rev. Lange officiating. 

The election of officers for 1963 was 
held Nov. 6: Clarence M. Schmidt, presi¬ 
dent; Ronald Nester, vice president; 
George Dietz, secretary; Ray Dietz, 
treasurer; John Carlson, usher. The tur¬ 
key dinner Nov. 10 was well attended 
with Herman Butler doing the carving 
and Eva Dietz the cooking. The attend¬ 
ance was swelled by many deaf of other 
faiths. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. Schmidt 
are now great grandparents. Their son 
Walter’s daughter, Judy, gave birth to a 
baby girl which makes the score: Girls 
11-Boys 0. 

Herman Butler’s daughter decided to 
return to California with her mother, 
which leaves Herman feeling mighty 
blue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Cox spent the 
weekend of Nov. 10 with her mother in 
Colorado Springs and before they re¬ 
turned to Denver they stopped at Fred 
Gustafson’s home. The Coxes visited the 
Gustafsons a while and then headed 
back toward Denver and home. Shortly 
thereafter Fred was typing when his 
mother called to tell him he had more 
visitors, Dick Weimer, Byron Rubin and 
Jim Chaney along with a student from 
the school, Bill Clifton. Jim is attending 
the University of Denver studying archi¬ 
tecture and looks forward to being as¬ 
sociated with his father in their home 
town of Dallas. Jim likes Texas climate 
much better than that of Colorado. 


Harry Kienast and Wilma Romero at¬ 
tended the wedding of Mary Helen Her¬ 
nandez and Ronald Broseghei Nov. 10 
or rather they came to attend the cere¬ 
mony which was held at 10 a.m. that 
day in St. Mary’s Church. However they 
arrived at 8:30 a.m. thinking the wed¬ 
ding was to take place at 9 o’clock and 
when no one appeared they left the 
church and thereby missed the ceremony 
at 10. A reception for the newlyweds 
was held at the home of Ronald’s 
brother that afternoon. Mary Helen is a 
1960 graduate of the Colorado School, 
and Ronald lived in Chicago before 
coming to Colorado Springs several 
years ago. 

Juan Maez reports that the get- 
together social of the Colorado Springs 
Silents held in the playroom of the Alex¬ 
ander Film Co. in November was en¬ 
joyable although a smaller crowd than 
usual attended. The annual banquet was 
held Dec. 1 at Delmonico Restaurant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie E. Geist were 
sponsors at the baptismal service for Mr. 
and Mrs. Wayne Bell’s baby son, Mel¬ 
vin, by the Reverend William Lange in 
St. John’s Lutheran Church Chapel Sun¬ 
day morning, Nov. 4. After the services, 
all were guests for dinner at the Bells’. 

The older son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marion Keliher, Timothy, a freshman at 
the University of Colorado, spent a 
weekend with them at home during Oc¬ 
tober and took in the homecoming game 
of his alma mater, Palmer High School. 

The Edward Dowds of Denver be¬ 
came proud parents of a son, Patrick 
William, born Nov. 11. He is their first 
child. Mrs. Dowds is the former Thelma 
Jones. 


Minnesota .. . 

Births: Mr. and Mrs. John Baynes, a 
boy on Oct. 30; Mr. and Mrs. John 


Dowland, a girl on Nov. 12; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bob Anderson, a girl on Nov. 12. 

Participating in pheasant hunts re¬ 
cently were Rudy Kurtovich, Ed Mc- 
Cusky, Dick Golen and Darrel Vik, of 
the Duluth area; Dick Stifter, Keith 
Thompson, Dale Johnson and Dick Mc¬ 
Laughlin, of the Twin Cities area; Dono¬ 
van Doose and Virgil Rasmussen of 
southern Minnesota. 

Aux-Frats officers for 1963: Eldora 
Jones, president, Florence Vadnais, vice 
president; Alveda Colburn, secretary; 
Agnes Sweezo, treasurer; Ida Reher, di¬ 
rector; Myrtle Allen, two-year trustee; 
Bertha Johnson, sergeant. 

The Frats elected the following: Fred 
Schnabel, president; Willis Sweezo, vice 
president; Leo Latz, secretary; R. Perk¬ 
ins, treasurer; R. Madsen, director; L. 
Hill, sergeant; M. Kuhlman, three-year 
trustee. H. Hagel and H. Ahern are hold¬ 
over trustees. 

Minnepaul Deaf Association officers 
for the coming year, elected on Nov. 15 
at Thompson Hall: Arthur Gendreau, 
president; Jerry Carstens, vice presi¬ 
dent; Russell Corcoran, secretary; War¬ 
ren Nascene, treasurer; Louis Ryg and 
Dick McLaughlin, trustees; and Keith 


WANTED 

Tutor to help train teachers of the deaf 
in West Africa. Considerable experi¬ 
ence with the Fitzgerald System and 
Simultaneous Communication prefer¬ 
red. "Peace Corps" terms. Contact: 
Andrew Foster, General Director, 
Christian Mission for Deaf Africans, 
P.O. Box 1297, Accra, Ghana, West 
Africa. 
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Thompson, athletic director and basket¬ 
ball coach. 

Miss Carolyn Koebensky of Virginia, 
Minn., became the bride of Wayne Dal- 
berg on Oct. 12. Both are Minnesota 
School products. 

Philip Cadwell attended the home¬ 
coming game at Devils Lake, N. D., on 
Sept. 29. He spent the weekend with the 
Roy Wards of West Fargo. 

Mrs. Clara Lewis is at home after a 
trip to California. 

Recent Thompson Hall visitors were 
Mr. and Mrs. John Lindberg of Winni¬ 
peg, who were guests of the M. Kuhl- 
mans. 


Nebraska . . . 

Mrs. Mabel E. Long of Omaha died 
June 8 at the age of 77 and was buried 
at Hillcrest Cemetery. She was a gradu¬ 
ate of the Iowa School for the Deaf and 
of Gallaudet College in the Class of 
1906. 

The John Burlews spent the weekend 
of September 14-15 at Geneva and Fair- 
mount, Neb., visiting relatives as a pre¬ 
liminary celebration of their 52nd 
wedding anniversary which occurred on 
the 19th. En route they stopped at 
Friend, Neb., to visit Miss Mary Smrha. 

Mrs. Stacia Cody wants her friends to 
know she has an apartment now in Ta¬ 
coma located equally distant from all 
her three children. Her address is 769 
Violet Meadows, Tacoma 44, Wash. 

Garrett Nelson of Omaha was badly 
gashed on one leg near the knee by a 
power saw while at work on October 4. 
The injury required 15 stitches and Gar¬ 
rett had to wear a brace on his leg for 
a while. 

The John Burlews received a letter 
from Brysis Whitnall of Los Angeles, 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 

• BABY CRY 

• TELEPHONE RING 

• DOORBELL RING 

WITH 

SONOTROL 

SONOTROL is a compact, all transistor 
(2"x3"x6"), sensitive electronic switch 
which turns on an electric circuit by any 
slight sound impulse. You simply place 
SONOTROL in any convenient location 
near your baby's crib, telephone or door¬ 
bell. Then wire as many standard light 
bulbs as necessary from SONOTROL to the 
rooms in your apartment. When the baby 
cries or the telephone or doorbell rings, 
the lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SONOTROL to 
your bed. 

With SONOTROL it is not necessary to 
wear a hearing aid at home. 

SONOTROL operates from the ordinary 
115 volt power line and costs about one 
cent per month to operate. 

SONOTROL comes complete with instruc¬ 
tions, ready to use and will give many 
years of trouble-free service. 

For Further Information Write to: 

ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

Dept. D 

1949 Coney Island Ave., Bklyn. 23, N.Y. 


earn a little extra Christmas money. 

Bill and Mary Sabin visited their 
daughter Betty and family Oct. 17-23 at 
Ames, la. They took the opportunity to 
visit Des Moines for the first time. 

The John Reeds drove to Chicago dur¬ 
ing the latter part of October for a con¬ 
vention of independent telephone com¬ 
panies and then flew to New York to visit 
their son Dick and wife and then flew 
back to Chicago to get their car and to 
drive it back to Lincoln. 

Nora Nanney has been living in Chi¬ 
cago with her sister Elva Korasek help¬ 
ing to care for Elva’s husband who has 
not been well. Ruth and John visited 
them on their trip. 

Nebraska Association of Deaf Treas¬ 
urer Berton Leavitt met with the trus¬ 
tees, Oscar Treuke, Viola Paden and 
Elvin Miller at the home of Mr. Treuke 
on Oct. 20. The meeting got off to a late 
start because Viola was involved in a mi¬ 
nor auto accident on the way to the 
meeting. The funds of the association 
were found to be in good order although 
a bit depleted from the affiliation dues 
to the National Association and the ex¬ 
penses of sending our delegate to the 
Miami convention. 

The Halloween party and picnic of 
the Lincoln Silent Club on Oct. 20 at 
Havelock Fire Station and University 
Place Park drew a rather small group, 
partly because of another event in Coun¬ 
cil Bluffs at the same date. Hosts for the 
event were Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lind¬ 
berg, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Deurmyer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ron Hunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto Gross and Richard Tager. Mr. and 
Mrs. James Wiegand won the prize for 
the best square dance costumes. 

. Mary Sabin was the hostess for the Oc¬ 
tober meeting of the Lutheran Ladies 
Aid on Oct. 29. Visitors to the meeting 
were Miss Opal Keim, Edna Brittain and 
Maude Burlew. Irene Leavitt took over 
the president’s duties since Lillian Gross 
was at the home of her ailing mother in 
Sterling, Col., that week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Kalina, Jr.’s younger 
son, Albert, and his wife announced the 
birth of a baby girl Marie, on Sept. 13. 

Wayne, son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Reicker of Beatrice, Neb., worked for 
two months in Texas last summer, com¬ 
ing home just a week before school 
started. 

Alvin O’Connor has been elected 
president of the Topeka (Kansas) Club 
for the Deaf. 

Mrs. Nick Petersen of Omaha had a 
serious operation on Sept. 18 and spent 
two weeks in the hospital but is now at 
home and apparently recovered. While 
she was unable to work at her job at the 
Nebraska School, Mrs. Elsie Sparks took 
her place. 

Audrey Rewolinski of Omaha was an¬ 
other hospital patient in October for an 
operation. 

John and Susie O’Connor of Frankfort 
recently drove to Olathe and took along 
Alvin and Viola O’Connor to visit A1 and 
Vi's youngest son, Mike, at the Kansas 
School and also to visit Miss Catherine 
Kilcoyne. 


Mr. and Mrs. Delmar Moore of Maywood, Cal., 
are shown at the time of their marriage Sept. 8. 

Mrs. Moore is the former Evelyn Tibbetts. 

telling of the death of her mother, Grace 
Noah, aged 86, which occurred on Oc¬ 
tober 14 in that city. Mrs. Noah was a 
longtime resident of Lincoln and well 
known to the older deaf of Nebraska. 
Her husband Logan Noah, also deaf, op¬ 
erated a small barber shop at 10th and 
“O” Streets for a number of years prior 
to his death here. The Noahs attended 
the Kansas School. 

Austin Beegle, now of Grand Island, 
where he is living with a sister after 
many years in Missouri, was in Lincoln 
on business and was the overnight guest 
of the John Burlews. While in Lincoln 
he found time to attend the LSC party 
on Oct. 20 and the Lutheran church 
service on Oct. 21. He underwent an op¬ 
eration for the removal of an eye cata¬ 
ract at a Grand Island hospital on Oct. 
29. 

Miss Janet Delap was married on Oct. 
17 to Marcello Racca who manages a 
motorcycle show and is now in Puerto 
Rico. She has taken her little girl, Robin, 
with her after leaving the girl for sev¬ 
eral months in the care of her sister in 
Lincoln. 

A surprise stork shower was given in 
honor of Mrs. Katherine Poskochil at 
the Havelock YWCA Hall on Oct. 20 
with her aunt, Mrs. Charlotte Sipp, and 
Dot Hunt, Edna Brittain and June Colla- 
more serving as hostesses. 

Eight deaf nimrods and Delbert 
Boese’s dad went hunting pheasants near 
DeWitt on the opening day of the sea¬ 
son, Oct. 27, with little luck. We under¬ 
stand that some of the party were having 
troubles with leg cramps and being just 
generally pooped after only a half day 
of beating the cornstalks and weeds. Out 
in the field were Del Boese, Jim Wieg¬ 
and, Delbert Meyer, Don Jeck, Roy and 
Albert Sparks, Arlen Tomlin and Leon 
Gilbert. 

Irene Leavitt took a part time job 
with the “Sun” newspaper company, 
working odd hours and odd days, to 
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Eldon and Bernice Wormley of Redondo Beach, Cal., are shown at the time they took part in a 
parade of antique automobiles in Los Angeles during November, driving their 1901 curved dash 
Oldsmobile. This photograph appeared on the cover of the most recent issue of The Exhaust, official 
publication of the Antique Automobile Club of America. In addition to the Oldsmobile which Eldon 
purchased from the original owner in Long Beach, they also own two 1903 King of the Road “A” 
Fords, a 1905 Model C 2-cylinder Ford and several others. 


A letter received from Mrs. Thomas 
Allen (Jeanne Boggan Edgar) now at 
Cherry Hill, N. J., reports that her fam¬ 
ily is enjoying their new home and trying 
to get settled. 

Visitors of Mrs. Cody in Tacoma 
were former college friends, Mrs. Edna 
Trisler from South Dakota and Mrs. 
Alta Neal Henneman from Walker, 
Minn. Mrs. Tristler works for the priest 
at Immaculate Conception Church in 
Winner, S.D., Mrs. Henneman was a 
1913 graduate at NSD. Alta's husband 
died last August. While in the Northwest, 
Alta also visited Mrs. Lydia McNeil 
Wonrack, a former schoolmate at NSD 
and also a schoolmate from the Minne¬ 
sota School at Longview, Wash. 

Mrs. Ruby Deering went to Des Moines 
in September to visit Mrs. Loren Cole¬ 
man. 

Sam Kenneth Lawrence had his pic¬ 
ture in the October issue of the Lincoln 
Telephone News, being honored for 20 
years of employment with the company. 

On Oct. 7, Mr. and Mrs. Bob Lind- 
berg and Carolyn took Bob's mother 
with them to Concordia, Kas., to visit 
Bob's aunt and cousins. Bob’s mother 
had a little surprise party for Bob and 
Fannie on the occasion of their 18th 
wedding anniversary Oct. 8. Friends 
showing up for the party were Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim Wiegand, Mr. and Mrs. Berton 
Leavitt and Mr. and Mrs. Don Colla- 
more. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott Cuscaden left 
Omaha September 18 on a vacation trip 
through Kansas to Denver. They visited 
Miss Catherine Kilcoyne in Olathe, the 
Alvin O'Connors in Topeka and the John 
O'Connors in Frankfort, Kas. They spent 
several days with their daughter Mary 
and family and their son-in-law, Ralph 
Wyatt, and children. On their way home, 
they stopped in Hastings, Nelson and 
Ong, Neb., to see Mrs. Cuscaden’s 
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brother and sisters and also Mary Smrha 
in Friend and Mr. and Mrs. John Bur- 
lew in Lincoln. 

Joe Renner drove to Fort Collins, 
Col., during the Labor Day weekend to 
visit his sister Elsie and Bruce Smith's 
family. He enjoyed the brief visit and 
the sightseeing trip to many lakes and 
Estes Park. He reports the Smiths have 
a real nice home and enjoy the Colorado 
climate. 

On Oct. 14, the Lincoln Ladies Birth¬ 
day Club had their last party of the year 
at the Delbert Boese home with Pat 
Boese and Vera Kahler as hostesses. 
Irene Leavitt was given a set of hair 
curlers and some money which she 
promptly spent for a permanent wave. 
Viola Morin received a pressure cooker. 
The event was combined with the Ladies 
Nite-Out Card party. 

Raymond Morin has been away from 
home much of the time lately working 
for the Cyclone Fence Co. While in 
Memphis, Tenn., for two weeks, he was 
the guest of the Lutheran minister at 
dinner one evening. He also worked in 
Little Rock, Ark., and Springfield, Mo., 
during the summer. 

We were very sorry to hear of the 
death of Howard Kalina of Okaland, 
Cal., of a heart attack at the age of 35 
on Nov. 1. He was one of the two sons 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joe Kalina, Jr., of 
Crete, Neb. In addition to his parents, 
he is survived by a brother, Albert of 
Camp Kilmer, N. J. Funeral was held in 
Crete on Nov. 5 with military honors. 

Wilfred and Loreen Robb Maw now 
live in York, Neb., and Wilfred com¬ 
mutes to Geneva to work. 

Janith Stortz who has been employed 
at the O’Neil, Neb., hospital for nine 
years is reported to be at a convent at 
Yankton, S. D. 

Bill Sabin of Lincoln was surprised to 
get a letter from John Sanders Quillin 


of Grand Island, Neb. It had been so 
long since any of the deaf had heard of 
Mr. Quillin that they thought he had 
passed away years ago. 

Jim Wiegand turned in a good 630 
series, and Del Boese managed a 609 
series in bowling league play to brighten 
a not too good record of the deaf bowl¬ 
ers in Lincoln. Dot Hunt bowled a 192 
which is real good for a 104 average 
bowler and was only 18 pins short of 
putting her in the Century Club, an 
award for bowling 100 pins over her 
average. 

Mrs. Gesine Hellstein of Omaha was 
bereaved by the death of her daughter 
on Oct. 23, following a heart operation. 

Earl Petersen after 16 years as treas¬ 
urer of the Bethlehem Lutheran Church 
at Omaha was promoted on Nov. 7 
when elected to the presidency. Other 
congregational leaders chosen for 1963 
were: vice president, Edward Engel; sec¬ 
retary, Nick Petersen (re-elected) ; treas¬ 
urer, William Bresley; elders, Ray Bur¬ 
gess and Vernon Meyer; auditors, Hans 
Neujahr and Vernon Meyer. 

Mrs. Louise Merrill of Omaha under¬ 
went surgery in October but is now re¬ 
covering nicely at home. 

Jesse and Donna Overman Newman 
of Deshler, Neb., announced the birth of 
their third child a girl, on Aug. 26. 

We got a nice letter from Mrs. Fred 
Cox of Omaha with the vital statistics 
of her baby Ronald Michael, born Aug. 
27. Fred and Marcella celebrated their 
10th wedding anniversary on Sept. 27. 

Scarcely a week before they were to 
have celebrated their 40th wedding an¬ 
niversary, the Robert E. Dobsons of 
Omaha were saddened by the death of 
their son, Ted, aged 37, in a traffic ac¬ 
cident in Texas on Oct. 20th. 

Miss Vera Kahler enjoyed her vaca¬ 
tion to the World's Fair. While she was 
at the fair, she got to see Elvis Presley 
in person. She visited relatives at Bill¬ 
ings, Mont., and Portland, Ore., and re¬ 
ported that Elenora Johnson of Portland 
misses all her Nebraska friends and 
wanted Vera to say “hello” for her. 

Herb and Virginia Deurmyer moved 
into their new home at 3903 High St., 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. 

June Collamore was the hostess for 
the Ladies Birthday Club in September. 
Members present were Miss Vera 
Kahler, Mrs. Charlotte Sipp, Mrs. Dot 
Hunt and Mrs. Irene Leavitt. A visitor 
to the party was Mrs. Frances Campbell. 
Miss Vera Kahler was the guest of 
honor and received a clock radio. They 
all bowled at the Plaza before the party. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Kalina, Jr., of Crete 
were in Omaha Sept. 29 to visit her 
brother and his wife, Tom and Dolly 
Peterson, and two sisters, one of them 
from California. While in Omaha, they 
stopped to see the Claytons and Engels. 

Miss Opal Keim of Walton, Neb., is 
engaged to Arthur Harper of California 
and a former student at NSD. No date 
has been set for the wedding because 
Arthur is still going to college in Cali¬ 
fornia and Opal is taking a business 
course in Lincoln. Opal and her parents 
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toured Colorado, Utah, Arizona, Ne- recognition of his service on the stage Ky., became parents of a second child, a 

vada, California, Oregon, Washington crew. girl whom they have named Nancy Lynn, 

and Idaho during the summer, and Ar- At the recent Old Settlers’ day activi- Stanley Whitaker is now working with 

thur joined them at the World’s Fair. ties at Olathe, Scout Troop 87, KSD the Walters Drilling Co., which has 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudy Chermok left on under the leadership of Uel Hurd, won crews working near Ness City. He was a 

a vacation Oct. 24. On the way to Cedar three awards for its entries in the Old recent visitor at Ellinwood. 

Rapids they went through the unusual Settlers’ Parade. The Explorer Unit re- Levi Carter, Huntington, Cal., who 

snow in Des Moines and took U.S. 30 ceived prizes for its float depicting the with his wife have been visiting her 

where the road was clear. They visited I wo Jirna flag raising, a marching group daughters at Ford the past few months, 
with Rudy’s daughters, Shirley Dochow representing those who made the trip to was hospitalized at Bucklin. When he is 

and Carol Thompson, and their families Philemont Scout Ranch in New Mexico able to travel, they will return home, 

for several days and then went on to last summer and a marching group of Leslie Allison, Seneca, has been in a 

Winthrop, Minn., to visit a sister of younger boys. At the annual camporee Nebraska City, Neb., hospital for treat- 

Frieda and other relatives. held at the old Lake Olathe, the KSD ment of enlarged heart and high blood 

Nirk Aharintps of Omaha aftpr a Bo Y Scouts received one second place pressure. At this writing, it is not known 

month’s layoff from bowling, entered the and three third place awards how he is getting along 

Omaha Bowling Tournament and walked Mls - Joe Malm > To P eka ’ has a sign About 50 people in the Kansas City 

off with the first prize of $300 and a language class every Tuesday evening. area gathered to surprise the Herbert 

trophy S Walker of Wichita Kas The class runs for ei & ht weeks and is for Teaneys with a housewarming party Oct. 

copped' first prize and $125.00 ’ and a the hearing P e °P le interested in the deaf. 21. 

trophy in the women’s division. Second Mark Cartel, ioimei academic Elmer Bowers, Kansas City, Kas., was 
place for the men was taken by Nels teacher at the Kansas School, and now released from a hospital where he went 
Nelson of Omaha at the Wisconsin School as offset print- f or a checkup. 

- ing teacher. He and his wife have four MrS- Eva Wear, Kansas city, Mo., is 

boys and three girls, the last one coming back fa Kansas City after spen ding May 
Kansas ... on July 13, 19b2. t0 September with her son and his fam- 

Dallas Barker and Patrick Graybill, , Harold ^ord, Manhattan, recently fell n y in Texas. She also visited her 

former KSD students, recently received from a scaffold while employed on school youngest daughter who is enrolled in a 

recognition at Gallaudet College. Mr. construction. He suffered a badly allege in Wisconsin. 

Barker, a 1962 graduate, received the spiained knee. The j err y Qrabbs had fun and excite- 

Olaf Hanson award for leadership and Births in Kansas: Mr. and Mrs. Ed- ment participating in three reunions dur- 
character and the Kappa Gamma Merit win Fisher (Nadeau Thomas), a daugh- i n g the months of July and August, the 

Key for service; Mr. Graybill, a senior ^ er on Oct. 4; Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Crabb family reunion in Wichita, the 

this year, won the Gallaudet College Decker (Beverly Bowers), a third daugh- Miller family reunion at Oswatomine and 

Alumni Association award for news story ter on Oct. 5; Mr. and Mrs. Paul Fager, the Class of 1947 at Olathe during the 

writing in the college publication, The Wichita, a son, Joseph Paul, on Oct. 23. KAD convention. Six out of 10 showed 

Buff and Blue , the Dramatic Club Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Clark (Twila up in the class reunion. The last reunion 

Award for the best actor and a pin in Brown), KSD graduates, of Danville, was 15 years ago. 


17TH ANNUAL 

SOUTHWEST DEAF BOWLING ASSOCIATION 

ABC SANCTION 

AUSTIN BOWLORAMA, 517 South Lamar Boulevard 

AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Fees; $6.00 per man per event 

TEAM EVENT: DOUBLES & SINGLES EVENT: 

1:00 P.IVL Saturday 9:00 A.M. Sunday 

April 27, 1963 April 28, 1963 

ENTRY DEADLINE ENTRY DEADLINE 

Midnight, April 21, 1963 6:00 P.M., April 27, 1963 

Prize fees returned 100%, at least 1 out of every 10 entries Averages certified by City Secretary; 
Handicap 70% of 200. 

Tournament Reservations write: Hotel Reservations write to: 

N. S. Draughon Jr. Gwen Butler 

Tournament Manager 2119 Barton Hills Drive 

P. O. Box 761 Austin 4 , Texas 

Temple, Texas 
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This picture which appeared in the Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette on Dec. 10, 1962, shows three 
past presidents of the Iowa Association of the Deaf who were on hand for the Mascia Club's Christ¬ 
mas program the previous day. Left to right: Walter Poshusta, Mason City; Charles Loughran, 
Menomonie, Wis.; and Palmer Lee, Manly. The name of the club—MASCIA—comes from MASon 

City, lowA. 


At the Sport Bowl at Wichita after 
league bowling, there was a birthday 
party for Mrs. Winnie Vanatta on Oct. 
3. 

Friends of Mr. and Mrs. Darrell 
Green honored the couple upon their 
15th wedding anniversary by having a 
sumptuous dinner at the Sidman West¬ 
erner on Oct. 6. After dinner they met at 
the Donald Funke home for an evening 
of card playing. Guests at the dinner 
were the Wilbur Ruges, Francis Sracks 
and the Virgil Wellborns. 

Wilma Lawson and Doris Heil spent 
the night of Oct. 5 with Wilma’s sister 
and family at Perry, Okla. The next day 
the girls saw the Oklahoma football 
team beat the Kansas Jackrabbits by the 
score of 10-6 at Sulphur. 

Lester Prahl of Independence is a new 
Kansas resident, having moved from 
Mattoon, Ill. He is a 1962 graduate of 
the Illinois School and is a linotype oper¬ 
ator for a weekly paper. On Oct. 7 Keith 
Unruh of Coffeyville brought Mr. Prahl 
to Wichita to visit George Ellinger and 
others. 

Sharon Walker, after residing in St. 
Louis for three years, is a new Wichita 
resident. She works at the Stockyards 
Bank there. 

A small crowd watched the Kansas- 
Iowa football game at Olathe on Oct. 
13. The Jackrabbits lost, 55-14. Wichi- 
tans at the game were the Floyd Elling- 
ers. the Wm. Doonans and Burchard 
Keach, and Frankie Lehr of Newton. 

The Larry Dearman family (Norma 
Leep), lost their twin boys who lived 
only five hours after birth Oct. 3. 

Mrs. George Ruby and Mrs. Jerry 
Crabb hosted a “Studio Girl” party at 
the home of Mrs. Ruby on Oct. 19. 

Mrs. Joedy Coffman of Wichita was 
hospitalized for a minor operation in 
October. 

A request has been made for $200,000 
for dormitory additions .at the Kansas 
School for the Deaf, action to be taken 
by the 1963 legislature. The school is 
overcrowded, so additional dormitory 
space is badly needed. A home for the 
school superintendent is being planned, 
to be built on the west side of Hubbard 
Field. 


Carol Hornbaker is wearing a hand¬ 
some sparkler on her left finger, given to 
her by Ralph Martin of Garden City. 
They have not yet named the important 
date. They are graduates of the Kansas 
School. She is with the Guy’s Potato 
Chips at Wichita and he is an electrician 
with the Geier Electric Co. at Garden 
City. 

Pauline Conwell enjoyed the company 
of her father who flew from Spokane, 
Wash., Oct. 13. He spent 10 days at Se¬ 
attle visiting the World’s Fair and other 
interesting places. He also visited Vic¬ 
toria, B.C., Canada, before he visited his 
two daughters at Spokane. He returned 
to San Antonio, Tex., for the winter. 

The classes in the sign language for 
hearing persons began Sept. 22 at Wich¬ 
ita and soon expanded to include over 
30 students. The class was too large for 
individual help, so it was split into two 
groups. An “advanced” class composed 
of students who had taken the course 
before now meets on Mondays and the 


“beginners” meet on Thursdays. Both 
classes are under the direction of Roger 
Falberg, executive secretary of the Wich¬ 
ita Social Services for the Deaf in Wich¬ 
ita. They meet in the Riverside Christian 
Church. 

Sharon Chebultz, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. August Chebultz of Wichita reigned 
as homecoming queen when the Kansas 
Jackrabbits played Iowa on Oct. 13. Her 
attendants were Susann Shineman, sen¬ 
ior, and Patty Schuwarzenberger, fresh¬ 
man. 

Mr. and Mrs. Billy Basham of Wich¬ 
ita have moved into a new home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Price; her 
mother, Mrs. G. Bowman; Mr. and Mrs. 
Buford Ditzler (Norva Beecher), all of 
Kansas City, Mo., visited the Ray Millers 
on Oct. 20. At the Little Steak House 
they were joined by Joe Bowman and 
daughter, Leo Smith, Marilyn Smith, 
Mina Munz and the Clarence Johnsons. 
Then they all went to the Bowman home 
where they enjoyed home movies made 
by the Prices. 

It pays to advertise the location and 
dates of the meetings of a club in the 
directory of THE SILENT WORKER. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harley Stottler, Pontiac, 
Mich., visited her sister and husband at 
Wichita and knew the dates of the Wich¬ 
ita club meeting. They visited the WAD 
hall and found that the Halloween party 
sponsored by the Wichita Frats was in 
progress. Mrs. Stottler, a former Kansas 
student by the name of Maud Hodges, 
enjoyed meeting again old friends and 
making new friends. Mr. and Mrs. Stot¬ 
tler sold their house soon after Mr. 
Stottler retired and are moving to La- 
Canada, Cal., where their two grown 
daughters live. Their Michigan friends 
staged a big farewell party for the 
Stottlers before they left Pontiac. 

The Wichita Frats hosted their annual 
Halloween party at the IOOF hall Oct. 
27. After guessing who the masked par- 


BOUND VOLUME XIV 

Volume XIV of THE SILENT WORKER is now 
being prepared, and any reader or subscribers 
wishing one of these handsomely bound books 
may order it. now. Volume XIV contains the issues 
from September, 1961, through August, 1962. 

The books are strongly bound with blue cloth 
cover, and the purchaser's name will be lettered 
in gold on the cover. 

We can also supply bound volumes for Vol¬ 
umes II, III, V, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, and 
XIII. It will be necessary for readers desiring 
Volumes I, IV, VI, and VII to furnish their own 
copies for binding. 

The price per volume is $5.75 if subscribers 
furnish their own magazines, or $8.75 if ihey 
desire us to supply the magazines. 

Orders should be sent to . . . 

Jke Silent Worker 

2495 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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ticipants were, the winners were an¬ 
nounced: Mrs. Roger Falberg in a black 
cat outfit was first; Wilma Lawson took 
second place with the most original cos¬ 
tume, an Egyptian mummy, and the 
third place went to Fred Walker for his 
outfit resembling a professional wrestler 
carrying a baby for the craziest prize. 
Children’s prizes were won by Cathy Fal¬ 
berg and Tommy Crabb. Out-of-town 
visitors were Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Brown 
of New Cambria, Alex Benoit of Salina, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Dillman of Newton 
and Mr. and Mrs. Harley Stottler of Pon¬ 
tiac, Mich. 

Mrs. Bertha Santo of Enid, Okla., en¬ 
joyed the Frat Halloween party at Wich¬ 
ita and was the weekend guest of the 
Ray Millers. At the Kansas-Oklahoma 
football game at Sulphur Mrs. Santo was 
happy to see the Kansas bunch again 
since she had worked at the Kansas 
School many years before her retire¬ 
ment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Ellinger visited 
her father and stepmother, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chebultz at Pittsburg the weekend of 
Oct. 27. 

Twenty-two children came masked to 
the Halloween party at the home of the 
Carl Munzes of Wichita on Oct. 27. 

Friends of Frank Mikesell of Belle¬ 
ville were glad to know that the fall 
which he had did not leave him badly 
hurt. However, he suffered a small frac¬ 
ture below his hip and underwent sur¬ 
gery Oct. 22. His address is 2110 N. St., 
Belleville, Kas., and he will appreciate 
getting cards. 

Fern Foltz and her sister, Isa Dwyer, 
went on a five-day jaunt through Arkan¬ 
sas the latter part of October. They vis¬ 
ited friends in Little Rock, where they 
were guests of James and Charlotte 
Collums, who entertained with a lunch¬ 
eon bridge and an evening Canasta 
party. The Hal Adcocks had dinner and 
bridge. Mrs. Marfa Smith invited them 
to lunch when they visited the Arkansas 
School and accompanied them on a tour 
of the superintendent’s new home. From 
Little Rock they drove through the 
colorful Ozarks to visit a brother in 
north Arkansas. They rode a ferry across 
Lake Norfork and also saw Bull Shoals 
which is larger than Norfork. 

Frankie Lehr of Newton was rather 
downhearted the afternoon of Nov. 4 
when a car pulling out of a parking lot 
near St. Francis hospital at Wichita hit 
his month-old S33 Meteor on a one way 
street. Misses Doris Heil and Wilma 
Lawson were passengers. Fortunately 
none of them was hurt. 

Wichita nimrods who went prairie 
chicken hunting in the Malverne area 
when the season opened the first week¬ 
end of November included Otis Koehn 
who had the best luck—two birds, Dean 
Vanatta of Wichita, Laryl Privat of Mel- 
verne, and Gene Ash of Topeka. 


New York . . . 

November 3 was a red letter day for 
the Hebrew Association and will be long 
remembered by everyone who attended 


the HAD’s 55th Anniversary Banquet 
held at the Statler Hilton, New York 
City. It was a tremendous success and 
one of the best in the HAD annals with 
more than 400 attending to enjoy the 
food and professional show. Telegrams 
were received from Governor Rocke¬ 
feller, Mayor Wagner, Israeli Ambassa¬ 
dor to the U.N., Mrs. Golda Meir; 
A A AD Secretary-Treasurer James Bar¬ 
rack; Leonard Reisman, president of the 
Cleveland Hebrew Association; Merry- 
Go-Rounders of New York, and others. 

On Nov. 3 the International Catholic 
Deaf Association, Chapter 11, sponsored 
a bowling tournament which was won 
by North Jersey Silent Club of Patter¬ 
son. About 250 people were present at 
the tourney in the afternoon and then 
at the bowling ball in the evening with 
a show performed by Raul Maldonado, 
Regina Levi, Judy Fleischer, Julia Koit, 
Florence Hearne, Mathilda O’Klock, 
Mary Gallo, Steve Pudjak, Joe Hines, 
Jr., Mike and Rita Iannace. 

Peggy Hlibok, Gallaudet Class of ’59, 
presented A1 with a bouncing boy on 
Nov. 7, their second child. 

On Saturday, Oct. 20, Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen Susman gave a housewarming at 
their newly built two-family house in 
Spring Valley, N.Y. Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Denis, Mr. and Mrs. C. Lorello, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. Davidowitz, Mr. and Mrs. I. 
Lerner, Mr. and Mrs. A. Berke, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Lewis, Joe Hines, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Myers, Mr. and Mrs. P. 
Hanover, Mr. and Mrs. R. Bellio, Mr. 
and Mrs. O. Marcus, Mr. and Mrs. B. 
Allen, Joe Cohen, Paula Essman, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. P. 
Goldberg, Mr. M. Calpin, and his fi¬ 
ancee, Mr. and Mrs. T. Halpine, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Hlibok, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Stern, Mr. and Mrs. P. Leeds, and Mr. 
and Mrs. P. Shuart presented nice gifts. 

Michael Kurs, a pupil of Fanwood 
was Bar-Mitzvah on Oct. 27 and among 
400 guests present at the reception and 
dinner at a New York night club were 
the principal of the Fanwood School 
and 20 teachers including David A. 
Davidowitz, Gallaudet Class of ’35. His 
Lil also accompanied him. Then later in 
the evening Mr. and Mrs. Davidowitz 
in turn became hosts to 32 guests at 
their housewarming party in their re¬ 
cently built two-family house in Spring 
Valley, N.Y. Present were the Joe Eb- 
ins, the Robert Hamels, the Meyer Mil¬ 
lers, the Gideon Bermans, the Max 
Hoffmans, the Philip Liebermans, the 
Sam Cohens, the William Plavskys, the 
Leon Arnowiches, the Ralph Chaplans, 
the Benjamin Brands, the Allen buss- 
mans, this writer and his wife, the host’s 
daughter and her husband, Claire and 
Raymond Bergling, Mrs. Ben Shafranek, 
Mrs. Alfred Solomons, Mrs. Charles 
Brenner and Mrs. Joe Sparer. Mr. 
Davidowitz and Mr. Hamel took part in 
a very hilarious charade which had 
everyone in stitches. Valuable houseware 
gifts were presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Davidowitz.—Morris Davis. 


ROAMING THE RANGE 
With El Gaucho 

By Troy E. Hill 

Miss Rae Fields, formerly of Wichita, 
Kas., is now a Dallas resident, having 
secured employment with Neiman- 
Marcus. 

Weldon Tittle of Washington, D. C., 
was a Dallas visitor early in November. 

On Nov. 24, a wedding of interest 
took place in Irving, Tex., when Sammy 
Oates, who played football at the Texas 
School and at Hardin-Simmons, took 
Miss Brenda Simpson as his bride. Sam¬ 
my is attending an IBM school while 
awaiting an opening at Texas Instru¬ 
ments, where Mrs. Oates is employed. 

Out-of-town visitors at the Dallas 
Club recently were Kenneth Veazy of 
Midland; A. H. Cowdin of Detroit; Mor¬ 
ris Porter, Robert Easman, Glenn C. 
Brunsen and Barbara Brunsen, all of 
Austin. Leon Loftin was up from Waco 
to see Baylor defeat SMU. 

The TSD homecoming on Nov. 10 
was a big success although Texas lost 
the football game. A southern chapter 
of the Texas Association of the Deaf 
was organized. Among those on hand 
were President Rudy Gamblin of Ama¬ 
rillo, former president Louis B. Orrill, 
Vice President Smith, and Troy Hill, for¬ 
mer secretary for several terms. A West 
Texas chapter had been organized earlier 
by President Gamblin in Lubbock. 

El Gaucho ran into many oldtimers 
at homecoming, including former ath¬ 
letes such as Ruby Bankhead, fullback 
and fireball pitcher of 1911-1914; 
Minott Rogers; William Bruns and Early 
Day. Others noticed were the Klebergs 
from Austin, Lois Allen and Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith from Beaumont. 

The New Braunfels team won the 
three-man bowling tournament, with sec¬ 
ond, third and fourth places going to 
Houston. 

W. O. Barton, Jr., bagged a deer on 
opening day, as did J. C. Bice of Fort 
Worth. 

The TAD local committee is working 
hard on plans for the 1963 convention 
to be held in Dallas in June. 

Dallas Division of the NFSD officers 
for 1963: M. Butler, president; Lois Mc¬ 
Alister, vice president; Robert Hays, sec¬ 
retary; Billy Usrey, treasurer; Doyle 
Gilbert, director; Robert Reagan, ser¬ 
geant; and L. Pierce, three-year trustee. 
Butler, Usrey and Gilbert were re¬ 
elected. 

Harvey Welch has returned home fol¬ 
lowing an emergency operation for a 
stomach ailment. 

J. C. McDowell, an old-time Akron 
buddy of El Gaucho’s, was attacked by 
a crow not long ago while splitting logs 
in the rear of his garage at Talmadge, 
O. He went into his house and got his 
trusty .22 and fired away at Mr. Crow, 
shooting off a wing. It seemed that the 
crow was rabid, and any sane crow 
would have known better than to have 
fooled around with Ole Mac. 
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The Educational Front 

and Parents’ Department 

By W. T. Griffing, Editor 


It isn’t four o’clock in the morning. 
We wish it were. Our cheerful, faithful 
percolator isn’t singing “The NAD For¬ 
ever!” We wish it were. Many a time we 
started this only to give up in despair. 
How is it that smoke so easily gets in 
the eyes? 

There isn’t any use in playing ring- 
around-the rosy any longer. The time 
has come for us to discuss the facts of 
life as they apply to attempts to peddle 
education and exploit parents. This will 
be our last effort as conductor of this de¬ 
partment of THE SILENT WORKER. 
We asked both BBB and Editor Jess to 
let us try to relax in the wings, applaud¬ 
ing whoever is selected to take our place. 

There can never be words that will 
adequately describe the pleasure, and the 
fun, that has been ours all these years 
as we came to you each month. Well, it 
wasn’t exactly each month, but we did 
have some wonderful visits with each 
other, didn’t we? 

Don’t give up on us please. We will 
come back one of these days when we 
do not have to huff and to puff so hard. 
We could never think of leaving the 
WORKER entirely alone—it means too 
much to us to ever do a thing like that! 

Folks have treated us just wonderful. 
We do not have a single kick to register 
unless it is the fact our $l-a-month pitch 
didn’t pack ’em in. You know what? So 
many people profess to be squarely be¬ 
hind the NAD. A great many of them 
are far, far behind, with wallets zippered 
tighter than a drum. If $l-a-month ever 
killed a person, well, the NAD certainly 
is the loser here. 

How’s your dollar these days? 

Wasn’t Miami simply great? With 
your kind permission we want to put 
down a few observations, items that we 
should have passed on to you long ago. 

We were awed by Ralph Sasser’s skill 
with his cigars, and by his ability to have 
things running so smoothly. Time and 
again our favorite hearing aid whispered 
in our ear to ask why we had shut off 
the battery! We even heard him listen to 
a corn (on the toe) complaint so politely 
that the Blue Jay plasters gave up in 
disgust. 

Some mighty good looking gals ad¬ 
mired our SILENT WORKER pen but 
not us, personally. The pen didn’t mind 
being bussed one bit. Fact is, that made 
it all the more blue inked. 

We did like each one on the commit¬ 
tee. They were perfect hosts. We believe 
the Orange Bowl should make use of 
their efficiency because the Sooners will 
sink the Crimson Tide come January 1. 
(Was that Sam Rittenberg bellowing or 
was it Edna Baynes giggling?) 

We were mightily impressed by those 
who came down to make NAD history. 
Brainy, alert, aggressive, belligerent if 
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need be, yet withal dedicated public 
servants of our deaf world, these folks 
rate a big A-K May their tribe increase 
pdq! 

We do not know who tipped off au¬ 
thorities to the fact we were coming to 
town, else how can you explain all those 
padlocked night clubs? 

We still insist that behind the door in 
the “powder rooms” of the New Ever¬ 
glades is not the place to post a list of 
winter rates for rooms. Supposing, in 
a state of shock, some one should fall off, 
to bang his head on the tile floor. Why, 
some important business might fail for 
want of one vote. 

Swan to man, we liked to have 
swooned into our baked grapefruit when 
we saw Colonel Bob Greenmun blowing 
into his handkerchief something fierce 
while Pauline Hicks was singing (yep, 
really singing!) “Suwanee River.” We 
crossed that river on the way to Miami, 
but little did we dream it was going to 
wrap itself around our heart. 

Some of the ladies—bless ’em—were 
made Knights of the Flying Fingers. 
They are in excellent company. There’s 
hope for the rest of you, so keep your 
wigs glowing for Washington. 

Our vote for the fellow who had the 
most fun and wanted to share it with 
everyone: Fred Sparks, Jr. 

Every morning when the doors to the 
Everglade’s coffee shop swung open the 
smiling waitresses were hard pressed tak¬ 
ing orders in every system known to 
schools for the deaf, and in others wholly 
unknown to educators. But the food 
went on! 

Most of us at the banquet had this 
thought: if son or daughter thinks half 
as much of us as Senator Verle Pope 
does of his father, we have really made 
IT. 

Tickle us pink if the GEORGES were 
not there. In Washington we shall strive 
for something even more delightful than 
that which Dewey Coats dished up for 
the gallants. 

The New Everglades was a hotel all 
of us loved. Its people were so good to 
us. We hope the elevators have entirely 
recovered by now. 

Don’t forget to tell your hearing bud¬ 
dies that they can share your pride in 
the NAD if only they will sit down and 
dash off a check. Please check on this. 

One last croak: bless you all at Miami. 
You made us proud and happy. We will 
look for each one of you at the 1964 
meeting in Washington and the 1966 
blowout in San Francisco. 

Please check on your dollar. 

Now is an excellent time to take leave 
of you. We reaffirm our belief that you 
are the salt of the earth because you do 
not hide your light under a bushel basket 


nor do you keep that dollar lonesome in 
a fruit jar down in the cellar. We have 
always thought the world of you and we 
always will—how could we help it! 

Our hearing aid is begging us to stop 
banging on this Smith-Corona, so bless 
you, and thank you for reading this far 
with 

WTG. 



As reported in the last column, Con¬ 
gress passed Public Law 87-715 greatly 
expanding the Captioned Films for the 
Deaf program. However, in their rush 
to adjourn, Congress failed to pass a 
supplemental bill which would have 
given the program the funds to move 
ahead. As things presently stand, author¬ 
ity has been granted, but no funds are 
available to implement the new pro¬ 
gram. It is hoped that the needed funds 
will be made available during the next 
session of Congress which begins in 
January. 

More than 200 children at the Utah 
School for the Deaf and Blind were re¬ 
cently treated to a free showing of the 
film THE MIRACLE WORKER, the 
story of Helen Keller. The Country Club 
Theatre in Ogden, Utah, donated the fa¬ 
cilities completely for the treat and, 
according to reports, is still receiving 
mention and thanks for the free show. 
The management is pleased with the re¬ 
sults and relates, “We were well repaid 
for our courtesy and goodwill.” 

The distribution office would like to 
remind captioned film users that they 
are obligated to pay postage when re¬ 
turning the films. Also they would like to 
point out that inside each film can is the 
reminder DO NOT REWIND. Each reel 
is cleaned and inspected upon its return 
and, if the films are rewound, consider¬ 
able time and effort are added to the 
task of getting the films ready for the 
next user. This is a bigger job than most 
of us realize, so let’s coopertae. 

Film fans will probably be interested 
in the great number of motion pictures 
added to the Captioned Films program 
since last July. The new titles are listed 
below. 

The Last Command, The Eternal Sea, 
Nature y s Half Acre, Switzerland, My 
Man Godfrey, Man of a Thousand Faces, 
The Egg And I, Destry Rides Again, 
Stolen Face, House of the Seven Gables, 
Blackout, Tales of Robin Hood , Big 
Deadly Game, Unholy Furor, Where the 
North Begins, My Dog Shep, Seal Is¬ 
land, The Blue Veil, Race for Life, In¬ 
termezzo, Notorious, Water Birds, Hurry 
Charlie Hurry, ^- The~ ~Fh'st ^. T ravelin cj 
Saleslady , Operation PelticoaTT " ' 
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Statement of Alexander Fleischman at 
the recent Congressional hearing to con¬ 
sider the request for additional funds for 
Captioned Films: 

I am Alexander Fleischman of Silver 
Spring, Md. I represent the following 
organizations: 

As appointed representative for Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf 

As president of American Athletic As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf 

As president of National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 

As president of Suburban Maryland 
Association of the Deaf 

The total membership of the above 
named organizations ranges around the 
50,000 mark. Each of these organizations 
has recorded endorsement and antici¬ 
pation of the passage of this bill. 

I would like to refer to a 1960 con¬ 
ference and NAD President Byron B. 
Burnes’ statements appearing on Pages 7 
and 8 of the Report of a Conference on 
the Utilization of Captioned Films for 
the Deaf. 

The report says in part, and I quote: 

“Dr. Burnes noted some apprehen¬ 
sions on the part of the adult deaf. 

These apprehensions center about 

the following points: 

a. That the adult deaf may not be 
consulted regarding development 
of the program. 

b. That selection of films may not 
reflect their interests and desires. 

c. They originally looked askance 
at the placement of the program 
in an office where there was (at 
that time) no expert on the 
deaf.” 

Dr. Burnes then expressed a hope for 
a comprehensive program while recog¬ 
nizing that support then available was 
not sufficient. 

Two years later it is my pleasure and 
duty to report that these concerns have 
largely disappeared. The fact of my 
presence here today indicates that the 
adult deaf are being considered in the 
development of the program. There is 
other evidence of a more continuing 
nature. 

As to the selection of films, the adult 
deaf populace has given a more than 
satisfactory response to the subjects of¬ 
fered, judging from the large attendance 
everywhere when such captioned films 
are being screened. There is an over¬ 
whelming demand for the films. About 
the only objection heard is that it is diffi¬ 
cult to get them. This, we have no 
doubt, is due to shortage of materials 
and not to any defect in the distribution 
system. Incidentally, we take pride in the 
fact that a deaf man, Ray Gallimore of 
the Indiana School for the Deaf, is the 
Director of Distribution. 

From rather wide contacts with the 
deaf for whom I speak I believe that we 
are in essential agreement with others 
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This picture was taken in Rome, Italy, in September, 1961, when the World Federation of the 
Deaf was in session. Mario Santin, of New York City, is shown at the banquet extending con¬ 
gratulations to Mrs. Vukotic, wife of WFD President Dragoljub Vukotic, of Yugoslavia, and pre¬ 
senting her an Indian princess headdress. Very few in the audience of 700 delegates were aware 
that Vukotic had wed Miss Florence Rossetti of Trieste two weeks previously. 

who support S. 2511. We believe that that this need will not be forgotten as 
there is a great need for: the program pushes ahead. 


(a) More captioned films of wide, gen¬ 
eral interest. 

(b) Plentiful educational films for 
school use. 

(c) Educational and training films for 
the adult deaf. 

(d) Collateral activities such as train¬ 
ing, research, and production so 
that the service will have maxi¬ 
mum effectiveness. 

As a worthwhile example, the new 
program might produce a film of the 
Tenth International Games of the Deaf 
to be held in Washington, D. C., June 27 
to July 3, 1965. Deaf athletes from thirty 
or forty countries are expected to par¬ 
ticipate. Such a film shown around the 
country to some 700 clubs and 100 
schools for the deaf would have real 
value. Not only would it serve to show 
the accomplishments of the deaf but it 
would instill an increased interest in 
physical fitness and sports participation. 
At the same time it would help to pro¬ 
mote the Games which are of world-wide 
interest to the deaf. If the film could be 
made available for hearing audiences, it 
might help to spread understanding that 
we deaf are really not so different from 
other people. 

I have said that the adult deaf favor 
development of the educational aspects 
of Captioned Films and we stand by that 
point of view. But may I emphasize 
again that providing films of a recrea¬ 
tional kind is important, too. We who 
are deaf have limited opportunities for 
worthwhile recreation. Many of the 
things which hearing people take for 
granted such as radio, television, plays, 
and music cannot be enjoyed to any ex¬ 
tent by the deaf. Captioned Films can 
fill a great need in our lives. We hope 


We hope, also, to see the day when 
there may be some Captioned Films on 
television. This would help greatly to 
keep us abreast of the times. It would 
enable us to achieve a greater feeling of 
belonging to the world in which we live. 
This we wish very much to do. 


The Suburban Maryland Association 
of the Deaf has conducted a small pro¬ 
gram to acquaint the deaf with the 
proposed new legislation now under con¬ 
sideration. I repeat, over 700 organiza¬ 
tions of wide variety have endorsed the 
Captioned Films program, some in a 
formal manner, others by their use of 
the films. I believe that the need is far 
greater than was realized when the law 
was first introduced. The film approach 
to the needs and problems of the deaf 
is affirmative and sound. On behalf of 
the deaf of America I speak with deep¬ 
est conviction that S. 2511 should be 
passed. 


HAS GIFTING GOT 
YOU GUESSING? 

GIVE THE GIFT THAT KEEPS ON 
GIVING ... A SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 

The Silent Worker 


for birthdays, . . . anniversaries, 
special events. 

It will be appreciated! 

Send name, address, and $3.50 to 
THE SILENT WORKER 
2495 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 
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SPORTING AROUND 

With ART KRUGER 

24001 ARCHWOOD STREET, CANOGA PARK, CALIF. 



As at the 1957 Milan and 1961 Hel¬ 
sinki International Games for the Deaf 
our title is Team Director for the 1965 
meet which is to be held in Washington, 
D.C., and in the much more adequate 
facilities of the nearby University of 
Maryland, June 27 to July 3, 1965. 

Our job is to get the best available 
deaf athlete talent on the field in 1965. 
It is a BIG job as the USA team will be 
competing at home. Because of this, we 
are most happy to announce the appoint¬ 
ment of two key assistants. Leonard 
Warshawsky of Skokie, Ill., has been 
chosen Assistant Team Director. Herb 
Schreiber of Inglewood, Cal., will be 
Team Manager, and will serve the po¬ 
sition of Secretary to the Team Director. 

The Team Manager is the connecting 
link between the Team Director and the 
USA team. In cooperation with the 
Team Director the manager is respon¬ 
sible for representing the interests and 
general welfare of each member of the 
USA squad including housing, food, 
transportation, uniforms, recreation and 
discipline. He also is to perform other 
duties as the Team Director expects him 
to do. 

The USA team, competing at home, 
will probably consist of 175 athletes. 
Broken down: men’s track and field, 60; 
women’s track and field, 25; men’s swim¬ 
ming, 20; women’s swimming, 12; ten¬ 
nis, 8 (4 men, 4 women); ping pong, 8 
(4 men, 4 women); wrestling, 8; gym¬ 
nastics, 6 (3 men, 3 women) ; basketball, 
12; shooting, 6; soccer, 15; cycling, 3. 

Competition for positions on the USA 
team will be terrific and those chosen 
will be the ones who have dedicated 
themselves to making the team. No one 
will be chosen on the basis of past ac¬ 
complishments. It is going to be the boys 
and girls who spend hours at practice in 
their chosen sports who will have the 
honor of competing in the ’65 Games 
for the USA. 

The Russians, who won the Games in 
1961, practice constantly. Their govern¬ 
ment makes this possible by providing 
financial assistance. Although highly de¬ 
sirable this subsidization is not absolute¬ 
ly necessary, hundreds of athletes have 
attained success by practicing at every 
opportunity and with makeshift equip¬ 
ment. The main idea is to practice, prac¬ 
tice, and PRACTICE some more. 

If non-school athletes as well as school 
athletes who are interested in competing 
for the USA in any sport in the 1965 
Games, it is necessary they start NOW 
to practice long and hard so as to get in 
shape. 

Speaking of sacrifices, consider the 
program Jim Beatty, a non-school ath¬ 
lete, of Los Angeles Athletic Club, must 
follow to be able to run a sub-four min- 



Barbara Sampson of Worton, Md., who was sen¬ 
sational at the Helsinki Games, is still practicing 
for the ’65 Games. Last summer she competed 
in several AAU meets competing against nation’s 
top hearing sprinters. On July 8, 1962, at Balti¬ 
more Barbara ran the 100 yard dash in 11.1 

for a new deaf American women’s record. 

ute mile. He gets out at five in the 
morning and runs five miles. After 
breakfast Beatty reports to work as an 
All-State casualty claim adjuster. The 
day done, he returns to the serious part 
of his training. He’ll be at Bovard Field 
(University of Southern California’s 
practice field) about 5 p.m. for a work¬ 
out, which means more and more run¬ 
ning until 8 p.m. Now he can go home to 
dinner. The Beattys watch TV for a 
while and are usually asleep by 10. This 
Spartan life gets Beatty in condition, but 
it makes for a dull social life. That’s 16 
hours in every day he devotes to his job 
and his training. Is it worth it? Does he 
do it eagerly, enthusiastically, or is it a 
chore? 

IT’S A REAL CHORE, he says. Well, 
we do not think many Americans would 
do it. Our deaf athletes have got to be 
dedicated. It’s a struggle. But it’s worth 
it when they’ve run a fast race or made 
a great distance. They’ve achieved some¬ 
thing. World champions are not made in 
one day. They are not trained in drug 
stores, drive-in-movies, or other frivo¬ 
lous pastimes. Champions work hard to 
keep themselves in shape. 

Barbara Is An Example . . . 

Barbara Sampson of Worton, Md., is 
an example of non-school athlete who 
really PRACTICES. 

And here’s a letter from Robert Perry 
Athletic Coach of Garnett High School, 
Chestertown, Md., which we got re¬ 
cently . . . 


“It is my pleasure to bring you up to 
date on Barbara’s progress. Before giv¬ 
ing you the details, I must say here that 
working with Barbara for the past year 
and a half has been an immeasurable 
experience for me. From the very out¬ 
set she has shown tremendous drive, 
stamina, and great competitive spirit. 
That she is America’s No. 1 deaf woman 
sprinter is no accident. Endless time, ef¬ 
fort, sacrifice and desire to achieve went 
into the making of this feat. 

“Now for her recent summer activi¬ 
ties. I entered her in eight AAU meets 
the past summer. This was done for two 
reasons: First to help her find out what 
kind of shape she was in after having a 
six month layoff after returning to the 
States from Helsinki; and second, to ex¬ 
perience competition against those who 
weren’t deaf. 

“Running last summer carried Bar¬ 
bara all over the East. Wherever she ap¬ 
peared to run a meet, coaches and 
officials who either knew her or had 
heard of her extended invitations to run 
in their meets. 

“Her record for the past summer looks 
like this: Ran in eight AAU meets . . . 
won 3, second in 4, third in 1. Ran in 3 
invitational meets . . . won 2, second in 
1. Fastest time for 100 was 11.1 at Clif¬ 
ton Park, Baltimore, Md., July 8, 1962. 
Her slowest time for 100 was 11.5 at 
Frederick High School, Frederick, Md., 
April 5, 1962. 

“I feel that she can and will do better 
indoors due to the shorter distance. Her 
running style at the moment is a fast 
start and fade out at the finish in the 
100. We have been working hard on a 
strong finish, and I figure by the ’65 
Games she should be at her peak.” 

This certainly was a very good report. 
If we have 175 athletes like Barbara 
Sampson, we undoubtedly will win the 
’65 Games. Meanwhile, get down to 
work and let’s win the ’65 Games for 
the United States. 

1965 IGD Eligibility Standards 

The hammer throw and 3,000 meter 
steeplechase were added to the list of 
track and field events for the ’65 Games. 
The 1,500 meter medley relay (800x400 
x200xl00) was deleted. Only 4x100 me¬ 
ter and 4x400 meter relays will be run 
at the ’65 Games. There will be 4x100 
meter relay for women. 

Below is a list of standards in track 
and field and swimming which are ex¬ 
pected to be equalled or surpassed 
THREE TIMES in one season in 1964 
and 1965 by prospective male and fe¬ 
male members before they can be 
named to the USA squad for the ’65 
Games. 
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John Howard (left) and Captain James Winstead (right) of Kentucky School for the Deaf's 1962 
football team are shown holding the huge cake made by the KSD girls. The inscription reads “Con¬ 
gratulations to Our Football Team.’’ Tiny pennants bearing names of members of the team are 
atop the cake. Betty Noble (standing left) and Delores Schneider have Tony Gilbert, the quarterback, 
between them. The Victory Party sponsored by the Girls’ Athletic Association climaxed KSD’s first 

unblemished season. 


The eligibility standards: 

Men’s Track and Field 

100 yards—10.0 
100 meters—11.0 
220 yards—22.0 
200 meters—22.7 
440 yards—51.5 
400 meters—51.0 
880 yards—2:00.0 
800 meters—1:58 
One Mile—4 :30 
1,500 meters—4:00 
Three Miles—14 min. 

5,000 meters—15 min. 

Six Miles—31 min. 

10,000 meters—32 min. 

15 Miles—1 hr. 25 min. 

25,000 meters—1 hr. 30 min. 

3,000 meter steeplechase—10 min. 

120 yards hurdles (H.S.)—15.1 
120 yards hurdles (college)—15.5 
110 meters hurdles—15.1 
440 yards LH (college)—55.0 
400 meters LH—53.0 
Three mile walk—21 min. 

5,000 meters walk—22 min. 

Six mile walk—47 min. 

10,000 meters walk—48 min. 

15 mile walk—2 hr. 10 min. 

20,000 meters walk—1 hr. 40 min. 

High jump—6 feet 

Broad jump—22 feet 
Pole vault—12 feet 
Shot put (12 lb.)—52 feet 
Shot put (16 lb.)—47 feet 
Discus (high school)—155 feet 
Discus (college) —145 feet 
Hop-Step-Jump—45 feet 
Javelin—190 feet 

16 lb. Hammer Throw ??? 

Women’s Track and Field 

100 yards—11.8 
100 meters—12.9 
220 yards—27.5 
200 meters—26.5 
80 meters hurdles—13.5 
High jump—4 ft. 5 in. 

Broad jump—16 feet 
Shot put (8 lb.) 40 feet 
Discus—125 feet 
Javelin—115 feet 

Men’s Swimming 

100 yards free style—:57 
100 meters free style—1:02 
400 yards free style—5 min. 

400 meters free style—5:10 
One Mile free style—23 min. 

1,500 meters free style—22 min. 

100 yards backstroke—1:05 
100 meters backstroke—1:15 
100 yards butterfly—1:00 
100 meters butterfly—1:15 
200 yards breaststroke—2:25 
200 meters breaststroke—3 :00 

Women’s Swimming 

100 yards free style—1:12 
100 meters free style—1 :18 
100 yards backstroke—1:25 
100 meters backstroke—1:30 
100 yards breaststroke—1:30 
100 meters breaststroke—1:35 
200 yards breaststroke—3 :25 
200 meters breaststroke—3 :30 

While we realize these marks as being 
stiff, they are based on results of the 
1957 Milan and 1961 Helsinki Games. 
Naturally we hope our deaf will be able 
to surpass these standards by ’65, and if 
we do, there is no question that we could 
win the ’65 Games. 

“I Was Deaf and Too Dumb” 

We always enjoy reading the Gallau- 
det College releases which we have been 
getting regularly through Mrs. Georgie 
E. Holden, the efficient public relations 
director. We were particularly interested 
in the K-21 release under the date of 
Sept. 17, 1962. It was concerning Rocky 
Graziano’s visit at Gallaudet College, 
Sept. 11, 1962. 

Ex-middleweight boxing champion of 
the world Rocky Graziano told nearly 
200 new students in an impromptu ad- 
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dress that a “bad guy” can make a come¬ 
back and pointed to himself as an 
example. His interest in Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege and in deaf people stems from his 
own experience with deafness and his 
friendship with several deaf prize 
fighters. 

Once, in his early juvenile delinquency 
stage, Rocky was hit by a truck and 
rendered deaf for two years. That was 
when he was about 12 years old. 

The deaf students were naturally in¬ 
terested in that. Rocky explained that he 
went to P.S. 47, a public day school for 
deaf on 23rd Street in New York City, 
but did not master the high-speed, fluent 
sign language used by the students. 

“I was deaf,” Rocky said, “and too 
dumb to learn the sign language.” 

“I had just a little hearing but I did 
learn just a little bit about how it is to 
be deaf.” He realized the hard way that 
“the world is not safe if you can’t hear” 
when a group of boys he had once 
beaten took advantage of his hearing 
loss and would attack him from behind. 
“That is how I learned to counterpunch.” 

Rocky’s words were interpreted rapid¬ 
ly by Elizabeth Benson, Gallaudet’s dean 
of women. 

Rocky, who is now an associate of 
Productions Unlimited selling educa¬ 
tional films, mentioned his teen-age past 
—“I was in quite a little bit of trouble 
when I was around 18 years”—and his 
subsequent reformation as described in 
his book Somebody Up There Likes Me. 

“Maybe one of you have seen the pic¬ 
ture they made out of it,” he said. “If 
you have raise your hand.” 

A dozen hands were raised on the 
right side of the room and perhaps half 
dozen on the left. 

“This side is better than that side,” 
Rocky said. 

Rocky explained that his appearance 
as a speaker was a sheer accident since 
he’d come to Gallaudet only to sell films. 
He was introduced by John Gough, head 


of the Captioned Films Program, U.S. 
Office of Education. 

“I don’t usually talk in colleges. I go 
all over talking to bad little kids. I tell 
these kids my story. I know them. I was 
one of them.” 

An interesting and witty speaker, 
Rocky described himself as a colorful 
prize fighter. Now a well-known TV 
actor, he fought his last fight, a losing 

10- rounder against Chuck Davey, about 
10 years ago. He also talked about sev¬ 
eral deaf prize fighters he’d known and 
added: “All these kids were very dear 
to me.” 

When he finished his talk he was 
heartily applauded. “Did you translate 
all the slang?” Rocky asked Miss Ben¬ 
son, upon completing his speech. 

“Well,” Miss Benson said, “when you 
called them kids, I said students instead.” 

So complete has been the reformation 
of Rocky Graziano from a “bad guy” 
to a “good guy” that his two daughters 
do not beleive that his biography Some¬ 
body Up There Likes Me is a true story. 
He credits his comeback as a respectable 
citizen and successful TV personality to 
the many people who befriended him 
and the wonderful country in which he 
lives. 

“If there was another America,” the 
40-year-old Rocky told his Gallaudet 
audience, “I’d be jealous.” 

Baker Resigned at Iowa 

After coaching football, basketball 
and track for five years at Iowa School 
for the Deaf, Gordon Baker resigned as 
athletic director at the end of the school 
year last June. 

He guided the football team from a 
six and eight-man schedule to a full cal¬ 
endar of 11-man grid dates. His football 
teams have broken even. He owns an 

11- 11-1 record. His 1961 team finished 
4-4-0. 

Baker established the Pottawattamie 
County Relays and the Midwest Deaf 
Relays. This year he directed the ar- 
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rangements for the first annual Iowa 
Deaf Invitational Wrestling Tournment. 

Two gridders gained honors under 
Baker’s tutelage. They are Francis 
Bourne, a guard, (in 1960), and Gerald 
Meyer, a center, (in 1961). 

A native of Tekamah, Neb., Baker 
played one year of football at the Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska before entering the 
Army. In service he played baseball and 
basketball. 

Upon his discharge from service he 
completed work on his degree at Omaha 
U. After graduation he took the post at 
Iowa Deaf. 

Baker also officiates basketball in the 
area. 

He terms last year’s gridiron win over 
Shelby High School as the highlight of 
his coaching at ISD. The Bobcats 
trimmed Shelby—a preseason favorite 
for the Tri-County Conference crown— 
by coming from behind to score in the 
final seconds for a 13-12 win. Shelby 
had taken the lead with less than four 
minutes remaining, but ISD took an en¬ 
suing kickoff and drove 70 yards for the 
payoff touchdown. 

Baker is married. He has a son, Don, 
17, and a daughter, Laurie, 6. 

He said he has no definite plans, but 
he hopes to remain in coaching. Natu¬ 
rally we are sorry to see him leave our 
fraternity of coaches. It had been won¬ 
derful corresponding with him these past 
years. It seems as if we knew him 
personally. 

Gene Stewart, a very good friend of 
Gordon Baker, took over as athletic di¬ 
rector, basketball and track coach at the 
Iowa Deaf. He has been athletic director 
and head basketball coach at Treynor 
(Iowa) High School for the past nine 
years. He is not a stranger as Treynor 
and Iowa Deaf have met on the athletic 
field each of those nine years. 

Gene Hines, an old friend, counselor, 
and teacher at ISD, took over football 
and inherited 16 letterwinners, nine who 
were starters last year on a team that 
won four and lost four. Out of 41 boys 
out for football last year he has 36 of 
them back. 

Before coming to ISD, Hines played 
professional baseball for nine years with 
the Dodger organization, spent two 
years in the Army, and coached baseball 
for four years at Omaha University/ 
Another Athletic Director Resigns 

Harvey Haynes, dean of coaches in 
the Trico High School League and coach 
at Washington School for the Deaf for 
17 years, resigned just before school 
opened. 

Here’s what THE WASHINGTON¬ 
IAN has to say about Haynes: “Harv 
will be remembered for the fine records 
of his teams through the years and for 
his ability to reach the youngsters and 
develop athletes noted for their enthusi¬ 
asm as well as ability. A hearing man 
quite often finds it difficult to coach a 
deaf team, but Harv was a ‘boy’s man.’ 
He was close to his boys and they under¬ 
stood him and gave their best in return. 
We are happy to pay this tribute to a 
great coach and man who understands 
boys.” 
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SHOCKER STAR—Bill Stangarone, Whichita 
University’s Missouri Valley Conference back, 
has attracted the attention of pro football 
scouts with his outstanding play for Shockers 
the last three seasons. He is son of DEAF 
parents. He’s only 5-10 tall, weighs 179 
pounds and is 20 years old. His father was 
deaf prep All-America eager for two years 
(1931-32) while playing for Western 
Pennsyyvania School for the Deaf. 

Robert Devereaux, son of deaf par¬ 
ents from South Dakota, is the new head 
coach and director of athletics at the 
Washington Deaf. He is a graduate of 
Central Washington State College and is 
a physical education major. He has been 
active in coaching in the Davis High 
School. 

Starting with an entirely new backfield 
and other losses on the football team, 
he found the going rather heavy at first, 
but the rapid development of all mem¬ 
bers of the team is showing the effects 
of Devereaux’s coaching and sincere in¬ 
terest. 

Another Son of Deaf Parents Makes 
Good in College Football 

A 20-year-old son of deaf parents 
from East Pittsburgh, Pa., did very well 
as a member of the University of Wich¬ 
ita “Shockers” football team. 

His full name is William Allan Stanga¬ 
rone, but at Wichita University if you 
simply say “Bill” everyone knows who 
you mean. 

Bill has carved quite a niche for him¬ 
self there. He is very popular and con- 
scientous football player. He is a fine 
student as well as a fine ball player. He 
has many honors locally and nationally, 
as can be seen by his individual statis¬ 
tics. 

Stangarone, who plays halfback or 
quarterback closed out a brilliant college 
football career Thanksgiving Day when 
the Shockers battled Tulsa University in 
the Missouri Valley conference game. 

Considering his athletic background it 
isn’t hard to see why Bill excells. His 
deaf father, Gene, was one of the best 
all-around athletes ever developed at the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, and guided the school to its first 
Eastern States schools for the deaf bas¬ 
ketball tournament championship in 
1932. And he was deaf prep All-America 
eager for two years (1931-32). 


AAAD Softball Roundup 

At Omaha, Neb., Denver SAC had 
to go all out to mow down upset-minded 
Sioux Falls, 3-1, hopped up Austin 
(Minn.), 7-5, and powerfully improved 
Kansas City, 9-5, in the finals of the 
Midwest meet. Eight clubs participated. 
MAAD all-star team: Harvey Burton, 
Minnepaul, lb; Bill Owens, Colorado 
Springs, 2b; Jerome Aregi, Denver, 3b; 
Keith Buckendahl, Omaha, ss; John Dyk- 
stra, Sioux Falls, If; Harold Leiker, 
Kansas City, cf; Russ O’Neill, Denver, 
rf; John Moore, Kansas City, c, and Ken 
Longmore, Denver, p. Most Valuable 
Player: Bill Fraser, catcher of Denver 

. . . Powered-packed Columbus Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf “A” team slugged its 
way to a third straight Central softball 
crown, besting a field of 14 teams in the 
19th annual CAAD softball meet at To¬ 
ledo, O., Sept. 2. Around 700 fans wit¬ 
nessed the title game as Columbus 
vanquished a highly-rated Cleveland As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf nine, 21-8, with 
an exhibition of unparalleled place-hit¬ 
ting. The victory was Columbus’ 11th 
straight in three years of CAAD tourney 
play. The Columbus scoring machine, 
headed by pitcher-slugger Walter Rich¬ 
ards, had difficulty only once as it 
advanced to the finals. After walloping 
Canton, 22-2, and host Cleveland Deaf 
Center, 17-5, Columbus squeaked past 
Chicago Ephpheta, 12-11, on Bob Beck’s 
seventh-inning solo homer. Then came 
the title game where Columbus sluggers 
Hill, Niven, Richards and Columbro 
sprayed hits all over the ball field to a 
quick victory over Cleveland AD in five 
innings. (Under CAAD rules, any team 
leading by 10 or more runs at end of 
fifth inning is declared the winner.) 
CAAD all-star team: Walter Richards, 
Columbus, p; Frank Salvo, Cleveland, c; 
John Roach, Detroit, lb; Alex Marchuk, 
Detroit, 2b; John Kaleta, Chicago Eph¬ 
pheta, 3b; Dick Niven, Columbus, ss; 
Lon Leonard, Flint, If; Edward Riley, 
Detroit, cf; Steve Popp, Detroit, rf; Wil¬ 
liam McCoy, Cleveland, sc. Most Valu¬ 
able Player: Walter Richards. The 
CAAD resolved to continue the softball 
tournaments under Slow-Pitch rules in¬ 
definitely . . . The New York Golden 
Tornadoes blanked Hartford, 2-0, in the 
finale of the 12th annual Eastern Soft- 
ball Tournament held at Buffalo, N.Y. It 
was a nip and tuck until the sixth when 
GTAC got a foot in the door and was 
able to open for two runs off Hartford’s 
losing pitcher, Barry Frederick, who al¬ 
lowed only three hits. Pitcher Paul Kaes- 
sler of the winners allowed only four 
singles, and was chosen the tourna¬ 
ment’s MVP. In a preliminary game 
Hartford eliminated Waterbury, 1-0, in 
10 innings as Frederick pitched a one- 
hitter. Eleven clubs took part in this 
meet. EAAD all-star team: Paul Kaes- 
sler, GTAC, p; Dan Michaels, Buffalo, 
lb; A1 Mariani, Buffalo, of; Jim Osgood, 
Hartford, ss; Bill Dewitt, Hartford, of; 
Tom Lorello, GTAC, 3b; Frank Hand, 
GTAC, c; A1 Couthen, Waterbury, 2b; 
Harvey Goodstain, GTAC, of. 
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Members of the Girls’ Athletic Association of Kentucky School for the Deaf gave a Victory Party on 
November 1 0 to honor their football team, the Little Colonels, upon the completion of an undefeated, 
untied, and unscored on campaign. First row, left to right: Mildred Pierce, Brenda Branham, Eva 
Cochran, Wanda Bacon, Irene Tackett, Bobbie Fowler, Betty Noble, Delores Schneider, Mildred Mc¬ 
Carter, Eileen Feese, Linda McKenzie, Judy Jones, Madeline Cunningham, Darlene Whitt, Sandra 
Williams. Second row: Carol Murphy, Kay Slaven, Elwanda Woosley, Joetta McElwain, Edith Jent, 
Gloria Bryant, Ilona Trusdell, Sylvia Manning, Barbara Purnell, Marie Combs. 

It Was Second European Trip for Pete tries in the Pentathlon. The five swim- 
Wisher mers competed in an obstacle course of 

Dr. Peter Wisher, Gallaudet College 400 meters, a life-saving swim of 75 
athletic director, made his first European meters, a seamanship swim of 2,000 
trip in 1961 when he was swimming meters, an endurance test of 125 meters, 

coach of USA “Deaf Olympic’ team a cross-country event of 3,000 me- 

competing in Helsinki, Finland. Last ters on * anc * an( * water * 

summer he was “over there” again as with reS pect to the organization of 
he was director-tramer-screener of the the CISM Games in Greece, they were 

first USA team to be entered in the note worthy by their lack of organiza- 

CISM Games (Council for International tionj and said the international Games 

Military Sports). Started in 1948, the f or Gie p ea f were run in a much more 

CISM Games was held at Athens, Greece efficient manner. 

August 4-12. 

Wisher, who is a lieutenant com- Well, let’s all including school for the 

mander in the Naval Reserve, trained a deaf superintendents flock to Washing- 

group of 14 men at Little Creek, Va., ton, D.C., in 1965, and see how we put 

from July 6 to July 26, and selected five over the ’65 Games. Remember the 

of these to compete against other coun- dates . . . June 27 to July 3, 1965. 



And another good thing about the Grandma (Wolf) : “Sure. My speech 
Sign Language . . . teacher said the bigger the mouth, the 

Navy frogmen are learning it. Seems better . . 
that they just found out that under Signs we } ve seen signed (or signs mein 
water, oralism would never do. hewing frens maid) : 

* * * We deaf folks are blessed with many 

Deaf Version of Little Red Riding hearing friends who love the sign lan- 
Hood: guage and try to master it as skillfully 

“ . . . and the Big Bad Wolf ate as we do. But, like speech is to us, it has 
Grandma up—hearing aid and all . . .” its stumbling blocks for them. Often, 
“My, what big ears you have Grand- when signing smoothly, they will come 
ma,” signed Little Red Riding Hood, to a sudden stop and grope for a certain 
“and you mean to tell me you’re still forgotten sign. When they can’t recall 
hard of hearing?” that forgotten sign, they will think one 

Grandma (Wolf) : “Huh, oh, yes, my up and many of them are very amusing, 
dear. You see, my batteries are dead and Here are a few that have made us 
my pension check hasn’t arrived yet.” chuckle. (Unless you can sign, they won’t 

Little Red: “And what big eyes, make much sense to you) : 

Granny...” MEANT —Sign cross (mean), spell 

Grandma (Wolf) : “Yeah, that’s why “t”. 

I’m one of the best lipreaders around WEEK —Sign weak, 

town.” NIGHTMARES —S i g n night, sign 

Little Red: “And what big mouth . . .” FINALLY —Sign fine, fingerspell “ly.” 
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Minnesota School to Hold 
10th Anniversary Celebration 

The Minnesota School for the Deaf at 
Faribault will have completed 100 years 
of teaching the deaf with the end of this 
school year. To celebrate such an event 
a centennial celebration has been ar¬ 
ranged for May 30, 1963. 

A centennial commission consisting of 
representatives of MSD and the adult 
deaf was appointed nearly two years 
ago, and for more than a year it has 
been hard at work on the project. Vari¬ 
ous phases of the program have been as¬ 
signed to a total of 10 committees. 

The program will fittingly be opened 
with the graduation of the Centennial 
class of the school in the morning, and 
from then until the wee hours of the next 
day every minute will be packed with 
action. 

Registration will start as soon as the 
first visitor arrives probably around 7 
a.m. Parking marshals will be on duty 
from that time on and ample parking for 
everyone has been arranged. Exhibits of 
various activities and mementos of old- 
timers of the school will be on display 
all day. In the evening a banquet will be 
held in the Service Building with a pro¬ 
gram to follow in the gymnasium. Many 
notables, both deaf and hearing will be 
on the evening program as well as a skit 
showing teaching 100 years ago and to¬ 
day. Preferred seats for the program will 
go to the banquet ticket holders. 

The Historical Committee is compiling 
a history of the school that will be pub¬ 
lished in a book form to sell for S3 per 
copy. This book will list everyone who 
has attended the Minnesota school with 
the year of entry, and of graduation if 
such was the case. All teachers, super¬ 
visors and other employees will be 
named in the book. It will also give a 
chronicle history of the school under 
each superintendent and a short bio¬ 
graphical sketch of a few prominent 
graduates. It will run up to 200 pages 
and have a superabundance of pictures. 
Anyone who donates $10 or more to the 
Centennial Fund will receive a free copy 
of the book. 

Orders for the History of the Minne¬ 
sota School for the Deaf book, seals, 
requests for information, lodging reser¬ 
vations or contributions should be sent 
to the Centennial Commission, School 
for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

As a grand climax to the centennial 
celebration the Minnesota Association 
will hold its Diamond Jubilee conven¬ 
tion at the school May 31, June 1 and 
June 2 immediately following the Cen¬ 
tennial Celebration to provide four jam- 
packed days of activities for the price of 
one trip. 

A maroon and gold centennial seal 
one and one-half inches in diameter has 
been prepared. It is intended for use on 
letterheads, envelopes, invitations and 
the like sent out by the school or the 
commission and is available to anyone 
who desires to use it at a c o s t of two 
cents each. 
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The Silent Angels of Merty Hospital 

By Georgetta Graybill and Eugene Petersen 


“Dear Miss Paxton: 

“I try to be thankful and rejoice with 
you that you are to have a good husband 
and a dear home of your own, but when 
you leave The Mercy it will be such a 
loss to us, that it is very hard for me to 
be generous and rejoice that you are 
going. 

“For three years you have been with 
us. Much of this time circumstances 
were such that you were called upon to 
the uttermost limit of your mental and 
physical strength, and under the circum¬ 
stances, it is wonderful, to me, that no 
man, woman or child, ever, to my 
knowledge, made a complaint against 
you. . . 

The date was Sept. 26, 1912, and the 
writer was Dr. Alice A. Graham, bidding 
a reluctant farewell to one of the deaf 
angels of Mercy Hospital, an institution 
which she and her sister, Dr. Katharine 
B. Richardson, had organized and dedi¬ 
cated to making children well. The 
bride-to-be was May Paxton, a deaf girl 
who had graduated from the Missouri 
School for the Deaf at Fulton three 
years earlier. 

The story of Mercy Hospital goes 
back to a hot summer day in 1897 when 
Dr. Katharine B. Richardson and her sis¬ 
ter Dr. Alice A. Graham, found a small 
girl, about six years old, alone on a 
street in Kansas City, Mo. She was crip¬ 
pled, weeping and dirty. Unable to find 
her parents, the women put her to bed 
at the old Women’s and Children’s Hos¬ 
pital at Truman Road and Cleveland 
Avenue, where the Sears-Roebuck store 
and warehouse now stand. The girl was 
the first patient of what was to become 
the Children’s Mercy Hospital. 

Dr. Richardson and Dr. Graham were 
widowed sisters. Dr. Richardson was a 
physician and surgeon, specializing in fa¬ 
cial deformities such as harelip and cleft 
palate, while Dr. Graham was a dentist. 

Find Life Work 

The sisters found a particular gratifi¬ 
cation in caring for this little waif. It 
seemed the natural thing for them, as 
women physicians, to be doing. Reflect¬ 
ing on the early end of their own mar¬ 
riages, Katharine told her sister, 
“Perhaps instead of children of our own, 
God meant for us to help children of 
other kinds.” The sisters from that point 
devoted their whole lives to helping sick 
and crippled children. 

Dr. Graham died in 1913, four years 
before Mercy occupied its present struc¬ 
ture. Dr. Richardson carried on, working 
until only a few days before her death 
in 1933. 

Dr. Richardson was renowned for her 
dedication, drive and progressive think¬ 
ing. She offended many people by her 
frankness, which at that gentle period 
wasn’t considered a desirable trait in 
women. But her intimates knew her as 
a woman of kind heart but stern manner 
“ . . . devoted to the welfare of others. 
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Two of the “Silent Angels”: May Paxton, left, 
and Marion Finch. This picture was taken when 
they were student nurses at Mercy Hospital, 
Kansas City. 

Her work was her life.” 

When May presented herself to Dr. 
Richardson, something about the young 
girl attracted the doctor. Although May 
was deaf, her air of competence and the 
neat handwritten notes that passed be¬ 
tween them impressed Dr. Richardson. 
A deaf nurse? The idea was unheard of. 
But, then, women doctors at the turn of 
the century were no strangers to skep¬ 
ticism. 

Dr. Richardson explained: Mercy 
Hospital was a charitable institution. Pay 
would be very small; the work likely to 
be hard. May never wavered. The good 
doctor recognized a kindred spirit; she 
offered May a position as student nurse. 

Dr. Richardson never regretted this 
decision; in fact she was so pleased with 
May Paxton’s work she soon added an¬ 
other hard-of-hearing lady, Miss Marion 
Finch, from Aberdeen, S.D., to the staff 
and several months later, on Miss Pax¬ 
ton’s recommendation, accepted May’s 
classmate at the Kansas School for the 
Deaf, Miss Lillie “Bessie” Speaker. May 
also aided another schoolmate, Miss 
Emma Brewington, to obtain a job at 
Mercy Hospital as a linen woman and 
night helper in the nursery. 

Miss Finch came to Kansas City from 
the Nebraska School for the Deaf, where 
she had taught for several years. Dr. 
Richardson introduced Marion and May 
and showed them the room they were 
to share. For two days after that, the 
two girls communicated by means of 
written notes. Then some other nurses 
asked Miss Finch if she knew May was 
deaf. Marion ran up to the bedroom and 
asked May in signs if she really was 
deaf. May was dumbfounded; then as 
the joke sunk in, they hugged each other 
and burst into peals of laughter. 


Exacting Taskmaster 

The girls found Dr. Richardson an ex¬ 
acting taskmaster. The doctor had no 
patience with ineptness or dawdlers, 
often lamenting that “there wasn’t 
enough time” to care for all the children 
that needed attention, particularly the 
poor ones. 

Perhaps as a natural reaction to the 
opposition that came her way over the 
years, Dr. Richardson instructed all the 
nurses never to hold the new babies if 
they were crying. This was one point 
where May couldn’t go along with the 
doctor’s thinking. She just couldn’t stand 
to see the babies cry and when Dr. Rich¬ 
ardson was not around, she would hold 
and comfort them. Eventually Dr. Rich¬ 
ardson discovered what was going on, 
but by then the nursery was running so 
much smoother she never said anything. 

The deaf girls also worked in the op¬ 
erating room, mostly while tonsillecto¬ 
mies were being performed and nursed 
the children after the operations. It was 
strenuous but interesting work and the 
girls planned on completing the course 
and becoming registered nurses. 

Dr. Richardson often claimed her deaf 
nurses were the best because of their pa¬ 
tience. Their careers drew attention in 
the Volta Review when it ran a story 
and pictures. 

Miss Finch was forced to leave Mercy 
Hospital to return to South Dakota in 
order to keep the claim to her folk’s 
farm. She later went to Salem, Ore., to 
be counselor of the older girls at the 
Oregon School for the Deaf, where she 
also did some teaching and nursing. She 
remained at the Oregon School, loved by 
all the students and staff, from 1912 to 
1947, when she retired. She now lives 
at Oxnard, Cal., with relatives. 

Bessie Speaker was next to go when 
illness forced her to give up her nursing 
career. She returned home to St. Joseph, 
Mo., and later married Walter Tomas of 
St. Louis. The couple raised three sons 
and one daughter. Bessie passed away in 
1958. 

Emma left Mercy to marry Walter 
Cunningham, her school sweetheart. 
They had two sons. Emma was 74 years 
old last September and recently retired 
from the Dorn Garment Co., in Kansas 
City, where she had worked more than 
15 years. She lives in Rosedale, a suburb 
of Kansas City. 

In the summer of 1911, Alexander 
Benoit and May Paxton met each other 
at an outing in Budd Park, a favorite 
gathering place for the deaf boys and 
girls in those days. Alexander was smit¬ 
ten by love at first sight. He vigorously 
pressed his courtship and in the fall of 
1912 May decided to give up her nurs¬ 
ing career for marriage. Dr. Richardson 
shared her sister’s disappointment in los¬ 
ing May, but gave her best wishes, 
saying she believed marriage and 
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motherhood was the best of all careers. 

May and Alex Benoit settled in Sa- 
lina, Kas., where they reared three 
daughters, all of whom graduated from 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
They are: Mrs. George Laramie (Dora), 
Bountiful, Utah, a teacher at the Utah 
School for the Deaf; Mrs. Norman 
Brown (Ola), Indianapolis, Ind., a teach¬ 
er at the Indiana School for the Deaf, 
and Mrs. Earl Roberts (Ruth), Flint, 
Mich., a sub-teacher at the Michigan 
School for the Deaf. 

May died in 1954, from encephalitis. 

An Inspiration 

Although none of the original group 
of deaf girls finished the nursing course, 
Dr. Richardson often expressed her faith 
in their ability to learn nursing. Her af¬ 
fection for the deaf nurses was shared 
by Dr. Robert McE. Schauffler, the first 
physician appointed to the staff of Mercy 
Hospital, where he served from 1904 to 
1945 as attending orthopedic surgeon. 
When he heard May was leaving, he 
wrote, in nature of a valedictory to all 
the silent angels of Mercy Hospital: “I 
want you to know how much I have ap¬ 
preciated your years of hard and faithful 
service at Mercy Hospital. Your quick 
feet and clever hands and cheerful smiles 
have been an inspiration to all of us.” 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
FINANCIAL REPORT 
NOVEMBER, 1962 


Receipts 

Advancing Membership Dues .$ 217.00 

Contributions . 41.00 

Sales of Publications: . 2.00 

Services Rendered . 64.66 

$ 314.66 

Expenses 

Janitorial Services .$ 16.00 

Office Supplies (Addressograph frames 

19.98; Carbon paper 4.94 . 24.92 

Stationery for NAD Board Members .... 381.88 

Rent . 126.60 

Salaries . 900.00 

B. B. Burnes $200; R. Epding $400; 

R. Grcenmum $100; E. Woodruff $200. 

Silent Worker Share in Adv. 

Memberships . 67.80 

Telephone . 16.01 

Robert M. Greenmum—Travel 
Expenses—Gallaudet Hearing. 

Nov. 16-16, 1962 . 127.17 


Withholding Tax and Social Security 28.13 

$1,677.41 


DECEMBER, 1962 
Receipts 


Advancing Membership Dues: .$ 209.60 

Affiliation Fees: . 20.00 

Quotas: (Indiana $415.50; Ohio, 

$582.00) . 997.50 

Services Rendered . 58.00 


$1,285.00 

Expenses 

Janitorial Services: .$ 15.00 

Office Equipment Repairs (Mimeo) .... 17.07 

Postage: (Bulk Mlg. Permit $150; 

Office Fund $180.69) 330.69 

Supplies (Stencils) . 8.22 

Printing: . 38.51 

Rent . 126.50 

Salaries . 960.00 

B. B. Burnes $200; R. Epding $400; 

R. Greenmun $100; E. Stevenson $60 
(4th Quarter) ; E. Woodruff $200 
Silent Worker Share in Adv. Mbrshps .. 68.55 

Social Security . 30.01 


$1,594.55 
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By Dr. Marcus L. Kenner 

“O Vanity of vanities ! 

How wayward the decrees of 
Fate are ; 

How very weak the very wise. 
How very small the very great 





Prophecy , as such, has always 
stirred the human imagination. 
Since the days of the Delphic ora¬ 
cle and the Biblical prophets them¬ 
selves, wishful forecasting has 
always expressed Man’s profound- 
est longing and aspirations. Despite 
the Jeremiahs, I predict that our 
national organizations will still be 
functioning in the years ahead and 
Gallaudet College will more than 
attain its full stature among col¬ 
leges. Only 39 more years to go till 
2000! What then? 

* * >!< 

Two theatrical celebrities recently 
visited Gallaudet College: Rocky 
Graziano , former middleweight 
boxing champion, now a TV actor, 
was hit by a truck when about 12 
years old and attended P.S. No. 47 
in N.Y. “I was deaf,” he told the 
amused students, “but too dumb to 
learn the sign language.” Nanette 
Fabray, bubbly, bouncy star of 
stage, screen, and TV, who wears 
a hearing aid, told the students: “I 
realize that I am not alone; there 
are others who dance without hear¬ 
ing the music.” And, “Remember, 
you can be anything you want to 
be. You can do anything you want 
to do. I was able to do it and you 
can do it.” The frequent, personal 
appearances of “stars,” such as 
these, should go far in creating a 
better climate of appreciation and 
understanding of both Gallaudet 
College and the deaf, among the 
general public. 

* * * 

Just what is the chief problem of 
the deaf these days? This question 
was asked in the June issue of this 
magazine. The sole response was 
from Mr. Carl B. Smith who states 
that “the deaf must be better edu¬ 
cated.” Long ago, the late Miss 
Elizabeth Peet declared “a large 
proportion of what failures we 
have is due to lack of understand¬ 
ing of English, and if they do not 
understand that, how can the deaf 
express themselves coherently?” I 
would place this on top of our list 
of problems. Next, in my opinion, 
would come vocational training. 
Some others I might mention are: 
The peddling fraternity, still impu¬ 
dently plying its nefarious trade 
among the hearing public. How to 
attack it at its roots? . . . Instead 
of aiming at strength, through un- 
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ity, various clubs, for some puny 
reason, are split asunder. I know of 
two small ones, in cities of less 
than 100 deaf population, which 
harbor two divided camps, battling 
against each other. And to what 
purpose? Complacent acceptance of 
such conditions are regrettable. Got 
any constructive ideas, chum? 

* k * 

“How would you like your hair 
cut*!”, asked the barber. “In si¬ 
lence” replied the Great Man. I 
doubt if our friend, Carl B. Smith, 
Master Barber and Ozark Philoso¬ 
pher, of Hermann, Mo., would 
qualify. His is a strident voice, con¬ 
tinually fulminating against wrong 
methods in education, rehabilita¬ 
tion, etc. At considerable time and 
postage, he has been bombarding 
all and sundry with his trenchant 
views on the upbringing of school 
children, training of counselors, 
and what not. His persistence in 
crusading against “wrongs” is a 
testimony to his unquenchbale hu¬ 
man interest. 

* * # 

The President of the United States , 
amidst his many distractions, de¬ 
voted some precious time last Au¬ 
gust to receive a delegation from 
the 10th International Games of 
the Deaf, to be held in Washington, 
D.C., June 27-July 3, 1965. He 
even agreed to serve as Honorary 
Chairman. Can you imagine 
George Washington or Woodrow 
Wilson doing that? The only other 
presidents who could most likely 
be approached in such a matter 
would be the two Roosevelts, Ted¬ 
dy and FDR, both athletically-in¬ 
clined. ... As is generally known, 
the President’s main interest is in 
the field of mental retardation. One 
of his own sisters, Rosemary, is 
confined in a Wisconsin home for 
such unfortunates. 

World: Once a convival friend at 
whose house W. C. Fields was then 
visiting, asked Bill before breakfast 
if he would take a drink. Bill said 
that he’d like to, but could not for 
three reasons: “First, I’m a prohi¬ 
bitionist; second, I never drink be¬ 
fore breakfast, and third, I’ve al¬ 
ready had five drinks.” . . . ’Ere 
signing off (with glass in hand) 
I’m wishing you all — A Happier 
New Year! 
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THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 


This is the first listing of the Order 
of the Georges since last summer, prior 
to the NAD convention in Miami. 

To qualify for membership in the 
Order of the Georges, one must have 
been an Advancing Member for three 
consecutive years. An Advancing Mem¬ 
ber is one who pays one dollar a month 
or $10 per year to the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf. Under the revised 
NAD bylaws adopted by the Miami con¬ 
vention last July, a couple may qualify 
as Advancing Members for $15 per 
year. Advancing Members also receive 
THE SILENT WORKER free. 

Alabama: Buel J. Arnold, Mrs. Edna 
H. Baynes, J. Dewey Brown, Mr. and 
Mrs. Moran 0. Colburn, Wright S. Gil¬ 
christ, Matt A. Horn. Mrs. Ruth L. 
Isaacson, Sam B. Rittenberg, Charles W. 
Thorn. 

Arizona: Elmore Collard, Jerry L. 
Cunningham, *Vito Don Diego, Chris- 
oula Poulos. 

Arkansas: Mrs. Joe H. Moore, Frank 
Reagan, Carmen Slaven. 

California: Helen Arbuthnot, Joe 
Bertorelli, Henry E. Bruns, Lenore Bi¬ 
ble, Dr. and Mrs. B. B. Burnes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter G. Chase, R. D. Cosgrove, 
Stanley B. Dauger, Sadie Epstein, Mor¬ 
ris Fahr, Jane Fulkerson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mahlon E. Hoag, Betsy Howson, Ralph 
V. Jordan, William L. G. King, Jr., 
Patricia Ann Kitchen, Joanne Kovach, 
Felix A. Kowalewski, Eva S. Kruger, 
Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward W. Miland, Sr., Kenneth J. 
Munger, Madeline E. Musmanno, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence Newman, Rev. Glen 
C. Prock, Lyndia W. Quigley, Edna Mae 
Root, Loel F. Schreiber, Helen C. Wal¬ 
lace, Arthur B. Willis, Mrs. Kenneth 
Will man, Mr. and Mrs. George R. Young. 

Colorado: Frank Blankis, Rev. Homer 
E. Grace. 

Connecticut: *Michael Lapides, Ernie 
Vinci. 

District of Columbia: Robert E. Chris- 
tenberry, Mervin E. Garretson, Dorotha 
Sue Scott. 

Delaware: Henry D. Walls. 

Florida: L. Byrd Brushwood, Douglas 
Cumbie, Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. 
Greenmun, Lillie Jacobson. 

Idaho: Mrs. Josephine Benson, Mrs. 
Violet B. Rinehart. 

Illinois: L. Stephen Cherry, Henry J. 
Dykhuizen, Virginia Fitzgerald, Mrs. 
John E. Houser, Parke B. Moses, Lowell 
J. Myers, James N. Orman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles E. Sharpnack, Arlene 
Weber. 

Indiana: Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Hinkley, Don 
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G. Petting-ill, Jess M. Smith, Charles E. 
Whisman. 

Iowa: Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne, Her¬ 
bert Royce, H. Lynn Sutcliffe. 

Kansas: Alvin Clements, Mrs. Sarah 
Connacher, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Cul¬ 
ver, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Dailey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruce Dierking, Matilda Dohrmann, 
Willa G. Field, Fern M. Foltz, Otis 
Koehn, Harold Kistler, Herbert Larson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter W. Meyer, Francis 
J. Mog, Mina Munz, Billy G. Nedrow, 
Harvey Rogers, Wilbur J. Ruge, Harry 

B. Shibley, Sr., Mrs. Ethel Simmerman, 
Francis Srack, Mrs. Sadie Tipton, Wyatt 
W. Weaver, Mr. and Mrs. Everett Wimp, 
Henry W. Yahn. 

Kentucky: Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. 
Balasa. 

Louisiana: Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Mowad, **William C. Purdy, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Sheffield, Henry Sol- 
and, Jr. 

Maryland : Lee Henry Dorsey, Mr. 
and Mrs. August Herdtf elder, Ray 
Kauffman, S. Rozelle McCall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard M. Phillip®, W. Art Sher¬ 
man, Boyce R. Williams. 

Michigan: Ben J. Beaver, Stahl But¬ 
ler, Harry Friday, Oscar H. Hoffman, 
*Leo H. Kuehn. 

Minnesota: Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. 
Allen, Gerald Burstein, Phillip E. Cad- 
well, Mrs. Anna M. Coffman, Francis 
Crowe, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Holmer 
Hagel, Lyle E. Hansen, Mrs. Michael 
Harrer, Mrs. Petra F. Howard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin T. Johnson, Howard A. 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhl- 
man, Marvin Larson, Mrs. Mary Lydon, 
Marvin Marshall, Frank S. Millan, Wil¬ 
liam E. Nelson, Dorothy E. Olson, Ar¬ 
thur F. Peterson, Elizabeth Plonshinski, 
*Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin, Fred 

C. Schnabel, Mr. and Mrs. Willis Swee- 
zo, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Von Hippel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bickerton L. Winston, 
Muriel Young. 

Mississippi: L. S. Guin. 

Missouri: Bob Beckett, Roy Cissna, G. 
Dewey Coats, Mary E. Ederhardt, Joe 
Falgier, Mrs. Philip Goldansky, Charles 
R. Green, Bessie T. Hunt, Mrs. Thelma 
Kirkpatrick, **Mrs. Hazel Steidemann, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Steinhaus, William 
Thompson. 

Montana: Richard Eide, Rolph Foster, 
Walter C. Herbold, Richard McCarthy, 
Lyle A. Olson, Juanita Roup, Walterr 
Schley, Roy Tuggle. 

Nebraska: Raymond Kolander, Nora 
V. Nanney. 

New Jersey: Frank W. Hoppaugh. 

New Mexico: Thomas Dillon, Marvin 
Wolach. 

New York: Mr. and Mrs. Hyman Ald¬ 
erman, Eleanor Atwater, Madge Finley, 

* Benjamin Friedwald, * Seymour Gross, 
Margaret E. Jackson, *Dr. Marcus L. 
Kenner, LeGrand Klock, Rev. and Mrs. 


William Lange, Jr., Meyer Lief, Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin Men dal, Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Nesgood, Mr. and Mrs. Claude 
Samuelson, Mario L. San tin, William A. 
Summerson. 

North Carolina: John E. Crutchfield, 
William M. Simpson. 

North Dakota: Kenneth L. Black- 
hurst, Philip Frelich, Katherine Kuntz, 
Christian Schumacker. 

Ohio: Bessie F. Ayers, **Harry Benet, 
*Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen, Her¬ 
man E. Grimsley, Josephine Hartzell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Hume, Charles R. 
Miller, *Mrs. Thomas W. Osborne, Nor- 
bert Pilliod, D. W. Wilson, Jr. 

Oklahoma: Lena Anderson, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Gray, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Griffing, Darrel Lyday, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben F. Neathery, Mrs. George S. Price, 
Dorothy Ann Stahmer, Edwin Westlake, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Whitesides, Rachel K. 
Wood. 

Oregon: Bird C. Craven, Francis 
Louis Grote, John Kaufman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth F. Lange, T. A. Lind- 
strom, Eugene Rankin, Thomas A. Ul¬ 
mer, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood. 

Pennsylvania: Nelson C. Boyer, Fran¬ 
cis H. Holliday, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. 
Schultz, Mrs. Laura Turecheck, Norman 
W esosky. 

Tennessee: Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Arm¬ 
strong, Wallace S. Norwood, Albert T. 
Pimentel, John E. Ringle, Mrs. Jess M. 
Smith. 

Texas: Kathryn Caldcluegh, James O. 
Chance, Jr., E. F. Clark, Claire F. 
Crockett, Rudolph M. Gamblin, Gaine 
Geddie, Mrs. Osa Hazel, H. B. Hudnall, 
Mrs. Dorothy H. King, Mr. and Mrs. 
George P. LaRue Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
H. McAlister, Mrs. Dan E. Mayfield, 
Vivian Miller, S. E. Scott, Isadore 
Shanefield. 

Utah: Joseph B. Burnett, Wilbur D. 
Brubaker, Edwige Dunbar, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson, Jerry Taylor, 
Arthur W. Wenger, Charles H. Whipple, 
Violet Zabel. 

Virginia: Raymond Baker, S. Robey 
Burns, Frank H. Creasy, Robert Harper, 
Isadore Hurowitz, Joyce K. Jeter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashland D. Martin, Obie A. 
Nunn, Herbert L. Pickell, Jr., Margaret 
Sprinkel, John Lewis Webb, Fred P. 
Yates, Jr. 

Washington: Mabel Armstrong, Har¬ 
old Arntzen, Jack Bateman, Dewey H. 
Deer, Hugo A. Holcombe, H. O. Hum¬ 
phrey, Helen Northup, Alf E. Raaberg, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Remington, 
Oscar Sanders. 

West Virginia: Gerald A. Reed, Cora 
Uhl. 

Wisconsin: Arthur M. Hanson, Ken¬ 
neth Huff, Alfred Maertz, Robert L. 
Pagel, Keith Richardson, *Evelyn C. 
Yolles, **Mrs. P. E. Yolles. 

Canada: *Dr. and Mrs. David Peikoff. 

* Patron 
** Benefactor 
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HOLLYWOOD SILENT RECREATION CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 

invites you to attend the 

19th ANNUAL 

American Athletic Association of the Deaf 

BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 

HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA 

“THE GLAMOUR CAPITAL OF THE WORLD” 


Wed. March 27: 


MARCH 27, 28, 20, & 30, 1063 

Program 

ALL DAY REGISTRATION; EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING, 1 P.M.; RECEPTION, 7:30 P.M., BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS MEETING, 8 P.M.; STATLER-HILTON HOTEL. 


Thurs. March 28: 
Fri. March 29: 


ALL DAY REGISTRATION; BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING, 8 A M. to 12 NOON; HALL OF FAME 
LUNCHEON, 12 NOON; SIGHTSEEING TOUR 2:00 P.M.; FIRST ROUND GAMES, 6 P.M.; 10-25 SHIN¬ 
DIG, MIDNIGHT TO? 

ALL DAY REGISTRATION; *VISIT DISNEYLAND, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; SEMI-FINAL GAMES, 6 P.M. 


Sat. March 30: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING, 8 A M. to 12 NOON; CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES, 12:30 P.M.; GRAND 
BALL AND AWARDS, 8 P.M. 

COMBINATION TICKET PRICES 


A.A.A.D AND HOLLYWOOD CLUB 

REGISTRATION FEES . 

RECEPTION . 

FIRST ROUND GAMES . 

SIGHT SEEING TOUR . 

HALL OF FAME LUNCHEON 

SEMI-FINAL GAMES . 

CHAMPIONSHIP FINALS . 

GRAND BALL AND AWARDS . 

PROGRAM BOOK . 


.$2.00 

. 1.50 

. 3.00 

. 3.00 

.. 5.00 

. 3.50 

. 5.00 

. 6.00 

. .50 

Total.$29.50 


COMBINATION TICKETS WILL SELL FOR $17.50 ... YOU SAVE $12.00 


* Disneyland tickets extra. 

The 19th Annual Tournament of the AAAD is drawing nigh. Why stint on the great small pleasures of life? There is so much to 
gain, so much to see and so much to enjoy. The famous attractions of Hollywood and Los Angeles are varied and many; for in¬ 
stance just to name several . . . the golden sunshine, the beaches, Disneyland, Farmer’s Market, Knott’s Berry Farm and Grauman’s 
Chinese Theater. Treat yourself and the family to a bit of luxury without being too extravagant. 

The Local Committee of your host, the Hollywood Silent Recreation Club, has promised you the best of everything that it is within 
its power to give, so that you will have no regrets and your coming will mark a new era in your lives. The program above tells 
but half the story. Only by being “on the spot’’ will you be able to get the “real feel.” The bouquets and bravos are all yours; ours 
the satisfaction and pride of an event well done. 

Altogether Now . . . Hollywood, California; March 27, 28, 29 and 30, 1963! 

HEADQUARTERS: STATLER-HILTON HOTEL, 930 WILSHIRE BLVD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
GYMNASIUM: GARDENA HIGH SCHOOL, 177th ST., AND NORMANDIE AVE., GARDENA, CALIFORNIA 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS: Lon Brown, 12031 Longvale Ave., Lynwood, Calif* 

TICKETS: Hal Rosenfield, 5646 St. Clair Ave., N. Hollywood, Calif. 

E. Gerichs, 18802 Ambler, Gardena, Calif. 


Mrs. Robert Skinner, General Chairman 
13011 S. Wilkie, Gardena, Calif. 













prancis c. riggins 

10508 43RD AVENUE 
BEWSVIOE, MARIUMO 





















